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Normal Readers. 
Primer of RAUB, 
These Readers were made by a practical teacher of several years’ experi- 


h ° | ence in teaching in ALL GRADES OF SCHOOLS. When teaching in the various 
yYsio of y grades, from the Primary up to the High and Normal Schools, he observed 

the wants of the different grades, and these Reapers are the result of this 
experience. The unprecedented success which these Readers have achieved 


4 proves conclusively that they are on the right plan. 
ese giving entire satisfaction wherever used. They are graded, 


have used them are highly pleased with the results produ by their 
use. Sample set sent for examination on receipt of $2.00. 


A Text- Book For Primary Classes, With Special 


Reference To The Effects Of Stimulants And Ne Ww S p e | | ers. 


Narcotics On The Human System. 
By G. BUCKWALTER, 


Principal of Grammar School, Camden, N. J. 


THH PRIMARY is an attractive little work, beautifully illustrated, and oon- 
familiar words, systematically arranged in easy progressive lessons, 


By WM. THAYER SMITH, M. D. basally em being in script. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE contains over one thousand words liable to be mis- 
arranged in Alphabetical lists, with their appropriate 
cal mar 


A large number of TEST words, and words liable to be misspelled, have been 
Publichen selected for this work. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Sample set sent for examination on receipt of 40 cents. 


Brosawey, New | PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
HARRISON HUME, N. E. Agent, PHILADELPHIA: NEW YORK: CHICAGO, TLL.: 


5&0O Bromfield Street, Boston. 900 Chestnut St. 14 & 16 Astor Place. 109 Wabash Ave. 


FOR ACADEMIES, HICH OR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, §S.B., Prof. of Mathematics, Mass Institute of 


A NEW ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. Technology. This book has been prepared in response to an urgent 


request for an Algebra, elementary in its character, that should be sufficiently complete for any High School or Academy. It will be found especially strong in ba 
essential features, that enter largely into the student's future work, and will be welcomed by those teachers who prepare pupils for our Higher I stitutions, where the 


more advanced books of this pepular author are now in use. 


FOR COLLECES, UNIVERSITIES, AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY, sme sumer. 


No other mathematical text - books, English or American, are used in as many of the leading Colleges and Universities, as are Wells’. 


Academic Algebra. $1.08 
MAILING PRICES. ? University Algebra, 


X@~ General Catalogue sent on application. Trigonometry, . 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, Boston and New York. 


iT. SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES- 
STERBROOK S Leading Nos.; 128, 333, 444, 105, O48 

ALL STATIONERS HAVE THEM. 

sc. ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 


SLATHS MUST GO. 


SUPERIOR 
Professor H. Coun, of Breslau, believes that the use of slates by school-children tends to produce 
In 1878 it was found by 


Short-sightedness, and would substitute either pen and ink or an artificial white slate with black pencil. 
experiments that B and E could be read about 18 per cent. farther if black on white than if white on black, and ascribed the 


Steater difficulty with white letters to irradiation. The School Board of Zurich has forbidden the use of the slate after the first 


term (primary year), and many teachers and oculists advocate the substitution of white boards for black boards. — ScrentTiIFIC AMERICAN. 


If teachers and pupils would use Dixon’s American Graphite Pencil and good white paper, aot ;calen- 


dered, in making up their examination papers, they would save much wear and tear of their vital forces. Dixon’s Pencils” are 


The leads are tough and hold a point for a surprising length of time, and do. not need to be 


smooth and pleasant to use. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention N, E., JOURNAL OF 


touched to the tongue every moment, like ordinary pencils, 
EpucaTion, and send 16 cents for samples worth double your money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Coa., : : 


Jersey City, WN. J. 
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WIMSLEY & ART, EDUCATION, and PROGRESS. | Always Satisfies. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT in SCIENCE for the ADVANCEMENT of SCHOL 


Manuf’ing Opticians, Indorsed by all the Principals int the Public and Private Schools _taronahous the ox country. Fourteen The best preparation for promoting the 
years’ cons use by the Boards o . 4 
SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, SILIGATE BOOK SLATES, BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. — hair, 
MICROSCOPES, LAPILINUM (Slated Cloth), sve NE sHEers of hair riginal 
pertect, Sexible Bleckboard for Teachers, | ivery) pent ng transparent, be applied Renewer. As a dressing, it is unequaled. 
and all Accessories and Out- unday Schools, e BI tt, 118 Ho 
every description anufactured ICATE BOOK ATE CO. (Gen'l Headgrs. for School Supplies.) Mrs. Alfred odge ward ‘ 
Momes and Pelton cor. Obureh St., New York City. for Catalogue. Detroit, Mich., writes: “Before I com- 
oes menced the use of 


METEOROLOGICAL, | CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
Hall’s “sexs Hair Renewer 


INSTRUMENTS. | 1901 Greenwich 

of 24 pages free. just issued. . a NEW YORE. my hair was weak, thin, and gray. Iam 
Full re now 58 years of age, have used the Re- 


Collins, L t, Ind., writes: “I 
ROSCOP ES! E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


oo CATALOGUES 
Cp CLASSES, | CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. Hall’s Hair Renewer restored my hair to 
LANT ERNS, Chemical Apparatus TEST INSTRUMENTS its original color, and increased the 
of Telesco SEND wth. It also prevents dandruff, 
THERMOMET ERS, Catalogue of Anatemical Medeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


| A. ANDREWS & CO., | Buckingham’s Dye 


QUEEN & CO., Opticians, PHILADELPHIA Se te Baken, & 00., 
® =) THE CELEBRATED Produces a handsome brown or black, 
re) “TRIUMPH ” TELLUREANS, trouble, or money. It is always safe and 
- MAPS, CHARTS, convenient to use, and gives a permanent 
<. PARAGON DUSTLES*S CRAYONS PREPARED BY 
bes - an y a ru, ts. 
& /OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, | BLOOKS, etc. 
I ed School A 
tm | * | school Furniture in the world. Send for descriptive circulars. 
One Hundred Teachers to sell our “ CHILD'S BIBLE” 
during vacation, and if successful to continue on 
~ $ salary. One high school teacher, who worked last 
; summer, sold as high as AS and #8! ina day, and re- 


. 


signed his school and is now with us. One lady 
z PATENTED. $22 aa <0 Dearborn Chicago. 
g The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. Teachers Wanted won't: the nome in: 
mi Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. |, yj Smbracing the Kinder: 
Send for full descriptive circular. The Child’s Instractor, 
i .| nent cl d T 
to work during vacation, or permanent For full in- 
S 36 B MASON Bt. 
2= and Heart.” Now selling by 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, y the ape. Miniter oy 
> AND HIS OTHER STYLES al win introduction by ‘Rev, EYMAN ABI ica 
3 SOLD py ALL DEALERS Tanoussous THE WORLD. ht. Circulars, Extra Terms, 
0 325° $38 GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. to;his Lincoln & Garfield. 
$35 From aspecial sit:ing before 
a5 Estey Organs, 147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, end 
A Decker Brothers’ Pianos; Autograph affixed by Gew’l 
801 WasHINeTon St., Bostow, Mass. 184 Catalogues on application gt, by 
585 FOR SCHOOLS at TREAT, Pub., 771 Broadway, N.Y. 
Grystal Blackboard 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER, 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 


SPECIAL NUMBERS, This is not a coated surface to wear off, nor a com-| ontaining the 
position surface to peel off, but a solid material| 0N1y complete 
A04, 1073, 71. that will last a cemtury, and never need repair. thing of import: 
In 
Sold by all It is nearer dustiess than any other Blackboard, and estin theHistory 


Sharpener Ever Invented. Sam aged 
ples is not dam using wet erasers. Best 
Simple, durable, and easily kept in order. Works dealers in ay of toe "CONTINENT, to M arch 
rapidly, and makes a fine point. sent to Station- Correspondence is invited from parties needing new| sTEPHEN M. NEWMAN, M. _ Kb oS oe erent, 
pearranted te werk twice as fast as SCHOOLS Blackboards, or having old ones to repair. few 
market, on A fall list of Wooden and Cloth Blackboards, Liquid 
cirea Slating, Dustiess Crayon, New York Enamel Crayon, 


W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 


Map Stencils, and all Blackboard Supplies. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co: J. L. HAMMETT, 


LECTURE NOTES ON THE METALS. ||| #755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 415 f cow 24 Cornhill, Boston: | The Publishers of “THE CoTTaGE a 
By Pror. Jouy T. STODDARD, A. M., Pa.D. In beautiful illustrated home magazine, of stories and 
. “ -y ms by the best American Authors, and de ents 


this second volume of Lecture Notes, the impor- STANDAR D ie 
SILK BANNERS lo every phase of woman's work, 


convenient and reliable reference book for students J. & BR. LAMB, New Yorz will be 
the chemical labratory, and all others who make 1] PRIMARY AIDS, Pit trom $30 $40 week Any smart man or 


ALCOHOL and 59 Carmine Street. 453 Bend for tree and 
the a ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL APPARATUS |] 


X OF APPARATUS. These blanks with 
tus make instruction in temperance and price: 
ECORA and BUN: 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as For the GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


all schools. . They impress pupi aa nothing 
McShane Bell Foundry || MILTON BRADLEY Co, || Authors and Educators 


else can and force upon their attention the per- 
‘ects of alcohol. Scientific discussion of 
Manufacture those celebrated Bells and SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Chimes for Schools, Colleges, &c. 


diepete points is entirely ignored, and the object 
practical, 
Go, | A GARD to TEACHERS. | Educational Printing, 


of the book, to make tem 
adhered to. Send for Circular, 
HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., 
36 Bromfield 8t.. Room 4, Boston. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
BUCKEYE BELL FOU NDRY take them han books you and desirous of having their work neatly and correctly 
See ™AY | executed, at low prices, are earnestly requested to 


AND SARATOGA. 
undersigned, of the N. E. Bureau of Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches Please 

Bacoation will be happy f meet all patrons who seek 1 Schools, Fire Auree, Farms, ete. FULLY send me a list of those you wou for estimates and references to 

firet class teachers for any department of instruction, WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free, LIKE TO SELL OB EXCHANGE. CARL H. HE ZEMANN 

and all our mecbers who seek first class positions, at VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O Send See my catalogue of cheap, books, HEINT 

Newport and Saratoga, at the coming Teachers’ Conven- Send 6c. my complete educational cata- 60 School 8t., Boston, Mass. 

tions. Correspondence solicited. Address leaux, Speakers, etc., for | !o&%e- wend orders for cheap School Books to The only establishment in New England capable of 
ORCUTT, Chat end Best out. Cat- M, BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., guarantesing correctness Brench and German com- 
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THAT SMALL BOY.—IMPROMPTU. 


BY G. JOHNSON, 
“ to bring ourselves down to the e of the small boy’s 
There’s a very ‘‘small boy”’ in every school, 
Who is neither, I venture, a knave nor a fool; 
But who to his lessons ne’er yet gave attention, 
No matter how fertile the teacher’s invention. 


If the teacher but search for the “ plane of his mind,”’ 
His search will discover it sharply inclined. 

His position thereon is strange, it is true, 

But only in tropical climes would be new. 


Face downward, with hands firmly grasping his sled, 
Feet inclined, on this plane, to be higher than his head, 
The progress he makes down this plane of his thought 
Sets teacher’s decision of ‘‘sluggard”’ at naught. 


Concentration of thought is most clearly outlined ; 
To the grasp of one subject each thought is confined, 
Persistence in effort is remarkably strong; 

In fact, he’ll continue this work the day long. 


His reasoning faculties never are weak; 

When ‘reason for absence’’ the teacher would seek, 
The “‘ truancy’’ charge will be of no use; 

A plausible reason still pleads his excuse. 


‘* Imitation is large,’’ the phrenologist said, 
When once on a time he examined his head. 
Of this we have proof, so aptly, indeed, 

His elders he apes in the use of the ‘* weed.’”’ 


Then, imagination lags not far behind, 

In playing her part in this wonderful mind; 
So developed, indeed, he scarcely can tell 
The false from the true, he imagines so well. 


This very ‘‘ small boy” of very small age is 
Companion quite fit for poets and sages. 

His head, with such powers, with little inflation, 
May yet be the head of “‘ the head of the nation.” 


Kansas City, March 22, 1885. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The teacher who would rule his school well must 
first learn to rule his own spirit. This is often a most 
difficult task where there is so much to excite nervous 
irritation, but it is the indispensable condition of all 
true governing power.—Canada School Journal. 


Dow’r Hurry. — “Haste makes waste.” Do not 
hurry the children in the recitation. Take time to 
speak distinctly, but do not make your speech painfully 
distinct. Do not say “sev’n two” for seven and two. 
The way to doa great deal ina little time is to give 
your questions or directions distinctly and quietly, and 
to be ready with another as soon as the one given is 
answered. Much time is lost by just a little hesitation 
of the teacher after each answer. — Indiana School 
Journal. 


— The boy needs two things, and to succeed he must 
have them: (1) He must have an ambition to do his 


best ; (2) He must improve his mind, and prepare him-’ 


self to have such “discretion” as will enable him to 
“go where he is most needed.” A man, in this age, 
should not be a machine, nor an adjunct of a machine. 
He should understand the machine that he is to run, be 
superior to it, not be run by it, but, if need be, change 
1t to do more, or better, or different work.— William A. 
Mowry, in Talks With My Boys. . 


— Ignorance and poverty are inseparable, Careful 


calculations based on the statistics of several states 
show that a common-school education adds fifty per 
Cent, to the productive power of the laborer, an aca- 
demic education one hundred per cent., a collegiate ed- 


ucation from two to three hundred per cent. Also, that 
of the illiterate about one in ten is a pauper, while of 
the educated the paupers are but one in three hundred. 
Whence it may be inferred that ignorance is the very 
probable road to poverty, while education is the almost 
certain way to competence. — Hon. John W. Holcombe, 
Indiana School Journal. 


— The good results of study depend in no small de- 
gree upon the spirit with which it is conducted. The 
scholar who spends his school days in learning, that he 
may pass examination, will lose the true ends of study. 
In such work there will be little or no investigation. 
There will be little regard for a knowledge of the truth 
beyond that which the probable questious will call for. 
No special attention will be directed to the form of 
mental labor which produces the most symmetrical de- 
velopment. The complete character which results from 
being moved by the highest principle of action wil) not 
be formed.— Hon. J. W. Dickinson. 


— Aside from the benefits to be derived from the 
general diffusion of information as to the physicals 
effects of alcoholic drinks, narcotics, and stimulants 
on the human system, special reference to which the 
statute requires, but which constitutes a relatively 
small proportion of the scope of the general subject, 
which the statute also requires to be taught, there is 
scarcely any subject of instruction in the schools, in re- 
lation to which thorough and accurate knowledge can 
be of greater practical value in its uses and bearings 
upon the every-day life of the people than that of physi- 
ology and hygiene. — Hon. W. B. Ruggles, State Supt. 
of Schools, New York. 


— How many of our teachers have made plans to at- 
tend some of the many institutes this summer? We 
cannot urge too strenuously the vast importance of 
these educational meetings to the teacher. You will 
gain some new ideas, and find some method by which 
you can do more effective work. Ifyou are getting into 
a rut, you will be lifted out of it. In this day and age 
the teacher who is not abreast of the times, and up with 
the modern spirit of teaching, has but little chance of 
success, and it is at these educational meetings that the 
new ideas are promulgated. Make an effort to give 
your institute hearty support, as far as your presence 
will do it.— Central School Journal. 


Hies Grapuates.—Mr. Fox said concern- 
ing the five hundred and ninety-five graduates of the 
high school: “There are among the living graduates 
recorded in the catalogue issued last fall about one hun- 
dred and fifty men. The present occupations and posi- 
tions in life of one hundred and thirty-six are known. Of 
these Ican mention only six who are not now engaged in 
some prosperous and honorable calling, or in preparation 
for some profession. In the case of three of the six, ill 
heaith, either permanent or temporary, is the reason 
why they are idle. Does this look as if the school was 
turning out a regiment of idlers and dudes, who are 
above earning their living? — New Haven School 
Report. 

— Education is the trunk of the tree; culture its 
branches, refinement its blossoms, and taste their per- 
fume. Without the trunk there can be no culture; 
and even if we would attempt to graft a foreign branch, 
thus must be beforehand a living and growing trunk. 
True culture is impossible without a firm, substantial, 
and immovable basis of education. To arrive at such 


culture as is worthy of the name, we must avoid a 
“ one-sided development,” must take care that our tree 
is not allowed to branch out in one direction only, but 
equally on all sides. And for true refinement and 

taste,—fair and sweetly-scented flowers,—our tree 
must be carefully pruned, that no one branch is allowed 
to take more than its share of the sap.— The Hduca- 


tional Weekly. 


MENTAL VIVISECTION. 


BY M. E, DERBY. 


It is somewhat trite to characterize the nineteenth 
century as an age of science. Newspapers, periodicals, 
and college prize essays have been making the remark 
for so many years, that it has ceased to strike us as 
original. We know that the world over, men are busy, 
not only in solving practical questions, but that a certain 
brave, undeterred band are pushing still farther, and, 
in the endeavor to reach the source of invention and 
the cause of causes, are grappling with that greatest of 
all mysteries, the human mind. Not only like Budge 
and Toddy do they “want to shee the wheels go round,” 
but with hungry curiosity they seek to know why they 
do so. This is all very well. It is sometimes a difficult 
matter to understand ourselves, and we are grateful to 
those who will act as interpreters. We are glad to 
know that the mind has capacity for intellect, suscepti- 
bility, and will. We rejoice that we have been proved, 
beyond the ghost of a doubt, to be superior to our pet 
Towser or Tabby,—that we have a reflex action of the 
Psyche, which they, poor things, have not. To be sure, 
although we have always been impressed with the idea 
that man and animals were radically different, never- 
theless it is comforting to be assured by those who have 
made the subject a life-long study, that in the possession 
or non-possession of a hippopotamus-major /ies the differ- 
ence. 

But these dear old philosophers are not content with 
such moderate attainments. Far be it from them to 
repose upon these laurels! Sharpening what probing 
instruments they already have, and preparing others 
yet more pointed and delicate, they are marching hope- 
fully onward, busying themselves not only in classify- 
ing, but in minutely analyzing, the emotions. Would 
it not be just as well for them to pause before entering 
upon this latter pursuit,—or is there nothing too sacred 
for the entrance of their scientific physiological and 
psychological scalpel ? 

Perhaps a certain few enjoy having each emo- 
tion, as it appears and disappears from the face, 
seized and instantly photographed by some enthusiastic 
scientist or over-zealous friend. We are constantly 
meeting people who say, every inch of them, with such 
a world-wise air, “ We can read you like a book, Your 
face is a regular transparency.” And then, illuminated 
with a kind of superior wisdom, with the faint dawn of 
an inscrutable smile playing about their lips, they seem 
to say, “ Read us if you can.” 

But it is with our psychological friends that we have 
todo; and, since they are so patiently and indefatigably 
prying into the various emotions to which our human 
nature is heir, the least we can do is to put ourselves in 
a teachable frame of mind and profit by their exalted 
wisdom. The subject of blushing is an interesting one 
to some of us. We do not always know why we do it, 
or why we take such extremely inconvenient and em- 
barrassing times for its exhibition, and we are corre- 
spondingly grateful for all the light we can gain. Mrs. 
Browning says: 

‘Girls blush sometimes because they are alive, 
Half wishing they were dead to save the shame. 
The sudden blush devours them neck and brow; 
They have drawn too near the fire of life like gnats, 
And flame up bodily, wings and all. What then? 
Who’s sorry for a gnat or girl ?”’ 

Mrs. Browning, however, was only a woman and a 
poet, neither of which facts count for much to the scien- 
tific mind. But our eager search is rewarded. We 
give a sigh of profound satisfaction, as we read from 
Prof. Analyzer’s last book the following highly in- 
structive account of the phenomenon: “Attention closely 
directed to any part of the body tends to interfere with 
the ordinary and tonic contraction of the small arteries 
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of that part. These vessels, in consequence, become, 
at such times, more or less relaxed, and are constantly 
filled with arterial blood.” We are so glad to know. 

Heart-breaking trial and heavy grief are at least of 
too private a nature for a stranger’s observation. By 
no manner of means. The deeper the feelings, the more 
intense the scrutiny of our psychological adventurer. 
Since what he pronounces right must, according to the 
rules which he makes within himself,—and he cannot 
err,—vde right, let us follow him trustingly and implicitly. 

A young mother in India is mourning over her dead 
baby. (Mothers in India resemble other mothers in 
many things.) She sees in the quiet little form the 
end of every joyous hope. The glad light that has left 
those baby-eyes has gone from her own life also. We 
can almost feel the dull weight of anguish that presses 
upon her, and the thick darkness that shuts her in. 
We turn away as from something to sacred for our eyes. 
But not so Mr. Darwin’s omnipresent reporter. Taking 
a seat upon the nearest large stone he can find, he whips 
out his stylographic pen and devours that mother’s face 
with the voracity of a shark. As a result, the next 
month’s Scientific Journal informs us that “The young 
woman’s forehead was wrinkled in the middle ; her lach- 
rymal glands were affected; the lips were drawn aside 
from their being forcibly retracted by the superior in- 
fluence of the antagonist muscles, and the triangularis- 
avis was very much depressed.” 

This near-sighted Darwinian begins to exert a morbid 
fascination over us. We wonder what he will do next, 
and soon find out. He has stumbled upon an ignorant 
man under the influence of a great fear. We are some- 
what hardened ourselves by this time, but nevertheless 
feel a thrill of pity for the poor wretch who trembles 
and cowers in abject terror, with heart and pulse scarcely 
beating. 

We turn with curiosity to our intellectual pioneer. 
Surely out of his own deep wisdom he will tell the poor 
man that his fright is only a superstitious weakness, 
and wisely and tenderly show him why. Notso. This 
is too grand an opportunity for enlightening a benighted 
world upon the subject. Putting on his strongest spec- 
tacles, he begins to take notes. As we look over his 
shoulders we are edified by reading that “ Terror causes 
the countenance to become livid. The paleness of the 
surface, however, is probably in large part or exclusively 
due to the vaso-motor center being affected in such a 
manner as to cause the contraction of the small arteries 
of the epidermis.” Poor, terrified man! It is just as 
well he is ignorant, for such enlightenment would only 
frighten him the more. 

A superabundance of wisdom is apt to harden the 
heart and shut out the sympathies. We are ready for 
anything now, and, finding a speciman before our scien- 
tist can get hold of it, we run and tell him. Ah, here 
is a feast indeed! The professor’s steely eyes take on 
an additional polish, for before him is a living, breathing 
image of despair. Life’s mystery has proved too great 
for this poor soul. Faith in God, confidence in man, are 
wrecked beyond rescue. A dark, impenetrable wall sur- 
rounds him, and looks down upon him. There is no 
way of escape. He is not able to retreat; he cannot go 
forward; he may not look up. ll this is plainly written 
upon his face. Prof. Drybones, F.R.S., views the man 
with eyes like a compound microscope. Not one solitary 
point escapes him. Consequently the walls of his lect- 
ure-room absorb next day this interesting description 
of a person under the influence of despair: “The inner 
ends of the eyebrows are always more or less raised with 
wrinkles on the forehead more or less plainly marked. 
The eyelids generally droop, and the epidermis beneath 
them is more or less contracted.” 

It is a well-authenticated fact that children and fools 
speak the truth; and it is a relief to turn from these 
dusty, musty, wordy old philosophers, and, looking into 
childish eyes, learn the truth from young lips. What 
better description of the feeling of anger is there than 
that given by the little boy who said so emphatically, 
“I weigh seventy-five pounds generally; but when I 
am mad I weigh a ton.” And the young philosopher, 
who, on being asked his age, said, “I suppose I’m ten 
years old; but when I think of the good times I’ve had 
I feel pretty near a hundred,” expressed the feelings of 
most of us, 


But all this is very illogical. If we should relate 
such stories to our learned friend, he would undoubtedly 
tell us that he feared our ability to abidingly stand 
under our sense constructions was seriously disarranged. 
For fear, then, of such a catastrophe, we will silence our 
questionings, and meekly and dutifully follow our worthy 
guides ; always, however, at a respectful distance. 


HALF HOURS, WITH SOME OF THE WON- 
DERFUL PRODUCTIONS OF THE SEA. 


BY MRS. G. HALL, 


We all know that children are busy observers of 
things in nature, and delight to ask many questions 
about what they see, which are too often repressed and 
repulsed, instead of being encouraged and helped in 
their investigations. And the reason for this is, that 
both parents and teachers have never put themselves in 
possession of the information which the children so much 
desire to obtain. 

This is a radical error, and should be speedily cor- 
rected. The study of the wonderful phenomena which 
are all around us and within us is, for the most part, 
sadly neglected ; and we would most heartily agree with 
a mother who once said of her own education that, 
though she stood at the head of her class, and was a 
proficient in mathematics and the languages, it was the 
one regret of her life that she had not devoted that same 
time in learning what would have enabled her to an- 
swer the continual questioning of her children. 

The natural sciences should be made prominent among 
the studies of even young children, in which, if properly 
explained, they will become most deeply interested. 
Boys and girls have eyes given them to use, and they 
know it; and it is altogether wrong toward our Father 
in Heaven, the great Creator, who made all things, 
when He offers to teach us from His own great Book, 
which is the universe, about the beautiful and wonder- 
ful things of His creation,—things that we can see, and 
hear, and touch,—from the planets above our heads to 
the mosses and insects beneath our feet,—if we turn a 
deaf ear to these instructions, 

Surely the more we can understand the world about 
us, the more we shall begin to learn that far diviner 
mystery which tells us of the one great God who made 
them all! And, while there are so many things in our 
daily life that we can know about, there are others com- 
paratively hidden from our view, of which we know but 
little,—a department of greater interest than almost 
any,—relating to the sea and its productions. 


Everybody, whether young or old, ought to be inter- 
ested in these hidden treasures, when we consider that 
the sea covers two-thirds of the surface of the whole 
globe,—and so many of us become dwellers upon it in 
one way or another. There is a great fascination about 
these treasures of the deep, beautifully adapted as they 
are to the purposes for which they are created; and, 
perhaps among them all there are none more wonderful 
than those we shall take up in this article, representing 
radiate flowers in even greater profusion than the flow- 
ers that bloom in endless variety. in our gardens,—as- 
ters, pinks, daisies, lilies,—in fact, an unending host of 
variegated blossoms, in every diversity of form, far more 
wonderful than any upon land,— “sea flowers,” so 
called, and yet endowed with animal life; and if the 
teacher or parent will have the true spirit of observa- 
tion, they can add facts of their own gathering, to those 
we shall present, giving the children in their charge a 
glimpse into “ fairyland,” and astonishing them by the 
wonderful exhibitions to be found there. 

The greater part of the sea is indifferently known, 
and yet we need not go far beneath the surface to find 
elegant forms, concealed in the simplest organism. 
Tribes of living creatures, rejoicing unceasingly in mar- 
velous displays of light and shade, changing and re- 
versing at every instant, 

Here are regions to which the light of day rarely 
penetrates, that are inhabited by thousands of these liy- 
ing beings. How they see is a mystery, and yet they do, 
and one of their functions is to find light for themselves, 
—in other words, they are phosphorescent. At certain 
times, this dense darkness is lighted up by radiant 


points, running into starry feathers, or fringes of light, 


as it were, and there are so many that they appear at 
a distance like bouquets of fire formed of glittering 
stars, or like festoons of colored lamps. Mingling and 
grouping, ascending and descending, approaching and 
separating, these wonderful wreaths of light seem to 
fade away or to be utterly extinguished, only to be kin- 
dled the next moment and pursue again their queer 
fantastic course. 

All children have seen, in summer, myriads of fire- 
flies and glow-worms shedding around a brilliant red or 
green light. Let them imagine, then, glow-worms and 
fire-flies mingled together, in all forms and colors, and 
in such immense numbers as to extend over hundreds 
of miles, and added to this the vast region in every nook 
having its own peculiar light, though lustreless by day, 
taking on rich tints and phosphorescent gleams by 
night, and they will then have but a faint idea of the 
wonderful scenes often presented by the ocean. 

We can but touch upon a few of these “ sea-flowere,” 
selecting some of the most important in the household 
of the ocean within the three short articles we purpose 
to contribute, but in these we hope to give an amount 
of knowledge that can be readily conveyed to the mind 
of achild. The facts, the phenomena, are what the 
child wants to understand, and if these are communi- 
cated in simple language they can be readily compre- 
hended by the very youngest pupil in our common 
schools, 


A WORD ABOUT WEST POINT. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY. 


The writer has lately had an exceptional opportunity 
for visiting and inspecting, unofficially, the Military 
Academy at West Point. He thinks that perhaps a 
few notes in regard to this great national school may 
be of interest to the readers of Taz JourNnAL. It may 
be in place to mention that he himself lived for four- 
teen years at the Point, and, without being a graduate, 
can speak with some familiarity of the life there. 
While this is so, he had never, until this visit, known 
at first hand any of the workings of the academy. He 
had viewed the machine in motion, and noted the grand 
results, but knew little of the details of the engineering. 
He has now seen something of these, and will jot down 
a few of his impressions. 

To one coming from a civil institution, the first de- 

lightful impression is produced by the reverence for 
authority and the respect for superiors. It was a pleas- 
ant thing, for instance, when entering a section-room 
with a professor or instructor, to see the cadets all rise 
and remain standing until guest and instructor were 
seated. This was not alone the military exhibition of 
respect to rank; for if the citizen-visitor left the room 
alone, the same courtesy was extended. 
A word about the manner of conducting class-exer- 
cises. It is well known that at West Point a class is 
divided into sections, these ranking as first, second, and 
so on down to the “Immortals.” The leading man of 
a section is also the squad-marcher, and reports the ab- 
sences to the instructor. If a man cannot hold his 
place in one section, he drops into another. If, on the 
contrary, a man in a lower section seems worthy, he 
is promoted to a higher. Hence fluctuations occur. 
The upper sections have problems and matters presented 
to them which the lower ones could not grasp, and 
hence are not asked to wrestle with, an arrangement 
we could not but envy. At the beginning of the 
hour, any of the class are invited to ask questions upon 
the previous lesson (perhaps also upon the one in hand), 
but only after evidence of a careful independent study. 
Then the section work proceeds. All but two or three 
of the men are sent to the blackboard, and while pre- 
paring their problems, others are in turn called upon 
to recite. As those at the boards get ready, they stand 
and face the instructors at “Attention.” Ifa man is 
sitting, when called on to recite, he jumps up with an 
impulsive motion, pulls down his bell-buttoned coat 
with a jerk, and somehow alights in the middle of the 
room. The motion is too quick for the unpracticed eye 
to follow. There he receives his instructions, and pro- 
ceeds to recite or goes to the board. 


We were much impressed by the clear-cut recitations, 
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as well as by the evident thoroughness of teachers and 
taught. Mathematical and geological recitations were 
attended. Of the former we are by nature most un- 
fitted to speak, and could only see what was palpable 
to even so dull a listener; viz. that it was excellent 
work on all sides. In geology we were more upon our 
own familiar heath, and were beyond measure pleased 
by the practical, suggestive manner of the teaching. 


A novel experience was to accompany the command- 
ant on his tour of inspection of cadet quarters. Every- 
thing,—shoes, bedding, books, etc..—must be arranged 
in a prescribed way, and if there are room-mates, one, the 
“ orderly,” is for the week responsible that things are 
as they should be. No ornaments are allowed in the 
rooms, nor carpets. They seem bare enough to us col- 
lege men, But the idea is a good one. It is to have 
every one here on an exact level; there is mo more dem- 
ocratic spot on the face of theearth. The rules are rigid 
and strictly enforced. Before the aspirant hangs the 
triumph of graduation and a commission, or the inevi- 
table disgrace of failure. It is universally acknowl- 
edged, even by the increasing number of foreign mili- 
tary visitors, that no college of the kind abroad surpasses 
our own academy. 

Already we have filled too much space, and must 
pause with a deal left unsaid. One thing, however, we 
must add, which is this: If ever the reader is affected 
by the random, envenomed, and totally ignorant asper- 
sions which from time to time are published about 
West Point, let him turn to General Cullom’s Register 
of Graduates, and read the calm, dispassionate, eloquent, 
truthful (because statistical), statement there made in 
the preface concerning the famous academy and her dis- 
tinguished sons. The facts there embodied are un- 
answerable. 


A CHILD’S TRUST. 


BY EDWARD A. RAND. 


It is a great thing to possess a child’s trust and 
confidence. If we value things aright, the possession 
is of greater worth than that of a nuggetjof gold, a 
diamond, or the millionaire’s safe. On the score of 
friendship it is gratifying. Here is somebody that be- 
lieves in you, looks up to you, leans on you, Older 
friendships may demand serious management, but this 
is without suspicion, is straightforward, and unaffected 
by conventionalisms, is frank and exuberant everywhere, 
running to you as readily on the street as in a house. 
And then to this little pigmy at your feet, what a great 
giant you are! You, in the child’s opinion, are the 
one, if anybody, to meet and vanquish the dreaded in- 
habitants of Brobdignag. By the side of that small 
skullful of knowledge, what a vast, illimitable storehouse 
is the teacher’s brain! You are the genius, if anybody, 
to solve the most difficult problems in mathematics or 
the physical sciences. Compared with that little bun- 
dle of deficiencies in its two-foot-and-a-half-high desk, 
what a hero in morals you are,—the great law-giver and 
the great law-executor in the big kingdom of the school ! 
It ought to be very gratifying to possess a child’s con- 
fidence and love. Says the bright author of Agamen- 
ticus, E. P. Tenney, “ The highest use of friendship is 
to raise us above ourselves.” It ought to lift us above 
all low, meah ways, and plant our feet in the highest 
paths, to know that somebody far below us in the scale 
of years and achievement, looks up to us, believes in us, 
and expects great things of us. 

But this pearl of a child’s trust is not an object just 
to enrich us and ornament us. Weare to use it for the 
child’s good and the blessing of others. Through that 
influence we have over the child, we are to reach it in 
its needs and affect it, as we never could without that 
trust. Oh, if we had only time to think of these facts 
and appreciate them! but the days are so short, meas- 
ured by the school-room standard, so crowded with the 
routine work of discipline and instruction, so exhaustive 
of physical energy, that a teacher is sometimes glad to 
get through a term anyhow. It will pay, though, to 
find an hour that is not “nervous,” and then, sitting 
down, to recall individual cases in the school-room, and 
strive to appreciate their confidence in us so receptive, 
and our influence over them so molding for good or ill. 


Through that child’s trust we are reaching far beyond 
them into circles that lie far outside of our direct influ- 
ence, It is a desirable thing to do, and will pay large 
dividends on any investment of time we may make in 
the effort, if we can call at the homes of our scholars. 
But, whether we do it or not, we shall surely go there 
through the scholars that may be taught by us. 
“ Teacher” will not be forgotten by John or May, but 
invisibly will accompany them; and “ teacher” as say- 
ing this, and “teacher” as doing that, will be invari- 
ably reported, and so becomes in that home an inmate 
with an influence. What a work that invisible inmate 
accomplishes, and it is wrought through achild! Is it, 
therefore, an influence less potent ? An old Greenland 
legend tells how two Greenlanders resolved to move the 
island of Disco from its first location, since it interfered 
with the Greenlander’s approach to the open sea. 
They hitched a mighty cable to it, even the hair of a 
little child, and then attaching the loose end to 
their kayaks, began the struggle in these improvised 
tugboats to reach the new anchorage for the island. A 
third Greenlander objected, and clapped his cable on 
the island, even a thong of sealskin, and tried to detain 
it. Both sides strained intensely. The thong broke, 
but the hair held, and off to its new location proudly 
sailed the island of Disco. 

Is your hand on that little hair-like thread of influ- 
ence,—a child’s trust? You don’t know what blocking 
islands of prejudice, of selfishness, of ill-being in the 
parent, you can draw out of the way through your in- 
fluence over tbe child. 


THE PATHWAY TO SUCCESS. 


A young man in the city of New York had been several years 
attempting to build up a law practice; he had a slight acquaint- 
ance in the city, he was not naturally of a very social nature, 
and he had very little faculty of bringing himself to the notice 
of influential men. The work that had come to him had been 
done faithfully, but the stream was a shallow one, and seemed 
as likely to dry up as to deepen. The young lawyer became 
discouraged, and began to question whether he had not made 
a mistake in choosing a profession, and even to fear that his 
life would be a failure. Just at this time a friend, alsoa lawyer, 
who was going into the country for the summer, invited him 
to occupy the house which bis family were about to leave. 
Glad to have more commodious guarters at a redaced expense, 
he accepted the invitation, and found among his friend’s pos- 
sessions a large and valuable law library. It so happened that 
he had in his hands at this time a case on appeal to one of the 
higher courts; he had nothing else to do, and the library was 
close at hand, and he spent the summer in a study of the case 
so thorough and painstaking that he mastered the whole his- 
tory of jarispradence bearing upon it. He expected very little 
profit from it, but he had the satisfaction of doing a piece of 
work artistically and ideally well. 

Autumn came in due time, and with it the argument of the 
case in question. It isa common saying among lawyers that 
cases are oftener won in the office than in the court-room. 
The young lawyer showed himself a thorough master of hie 
case, and presented it with such clearness, simplicity, and vigor 
that he held the attention of the judges to the very close. One 
of these judges bad already decided to leave the bench and 
return to general practice; the argument of the young man 
arrested his attention, and resulted in a letter suggesting an 
interview. That summer’s work bore fruit in a partnership 
in a Jeading Jaw firm and in a practice which is to day among 
the most lucrative and influential in the city. 

This bit of history from actual life, is repeated here as an 
illustration of a fact, which men are apt to forget in their 
moments of discouragement, that every life has its opportanity. 
At some time along the road, very likely at its hardest and 
dreariest point, success stands with outstretched hand. She 
is rarely discerned at the moment, but the man who uses every 
opportunity as if it were the great opportunity of his life is sure 
not to miss the crown when it is offered because its jewels are 
covered. Life is full of vicissitudes, changes, and discourage- 
ments; it is also full of rewards, prizes, and opportunities. 
These come often at the end of a long course of discipline and 
patience, but to every true worker in one form or another they 
do come at last.. It is a battle in which there is no final defeat 
to those who strive lawfully; a race in which no wreaths are 
lost to those who run faithfully. 

If you are at the point of discouragement, and are beginning 
to lose heart, think of the host of men who have plucked suc- 
cess out of the jaws of failure. Your hour of triumph will come 
in due time; work and wait.—Christian Union. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
ADMIRABLE RESULTS IN FEVERS. 

Dr. J. J. Ryan, St. Louis Mo., says: “ I invariably prescribe 
it in fevers; also in convalescence from wasting and debilitat- 
ing diseases, with admirable results, I also find it a tonic to 

eebled condition of the genital organs.’’ 


Department of Methods, 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


FIFTY QUESTIONS ON POPE AND DRYDEN. 
BY HENRY CLARKE. 


** When the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er heaven’s clear szare spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene, 
Around the throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole.” 


1. Do you think this passage is a fair specimen of Pope’s 
verses ? 

2. What is your opinion of his poetry ? 

3. Because you can write no better poetry, should you not 
criticize this ? 

4, What rank has Pope among the English poets ? 

5. How does he compare with Whittier ? 

6. How with Tennyson ? 

7. Which has been considered the greater poet,—Pope or 
Dryden ? 

8 Which lived first in order of time ? 

9. Had Pope any desire to be noticed by Dryden ? 

10. Has Dryden any excellencies in common with Pope ? 

11, For what does Pope’s poetry (so much of it as you have 
read) seem to be remarkable ? 

12. Is it terse ? 

12. Is it vivacious ? 

14. Is it unusually even in rhythm ? 

15 Is it witty or humorous,—which ? 

16. Can a person abound in humor agd yet not be “‘ fanny”’ ? 

17. Which is the best of Pope’s poems ? 

18. What does Dr. Johnson remark on Pope’s “ Essay on 
Criticism ?” (See Cleveland’s Compendium, p. 454.) 

19. Read what Dr. Wharton says of his poems. (Compen- 
dium, p. 452.) 

20. Was Pope early remarkable for poetic genius ? 

21. How much of the excellence of his poems is it fair to 
lay to his study and practice ? 

22. When and where was he born, and when did he die ? 

23. Did he enjoy constant health of body ? 

24, What did he study in his youth ? 

25 Did he write anything besides poetry ? 

26. Has his prose as great a reputation as his poetry ? 

27. What does Cleveland (Compendium, p. 462) say of his 
letters ? 

28. What do you discover in the character of Pope worthy 
of imitation ? 

29. Make a list of Pope’s principal works, arranged in chron- 
ological order. 

80. Was Pope vain in his youth ? 

81. What works of Pope are most admired at the present 
time ? 

32. What characteristics rendered immortal do you discover 
in his poems ? 

83. Has any living poet eqaal probability of lasting fame ? 

34. What are some of the qualities essential to a writer’s 
fame ? 

85. Do you think fame was desired by Pope ? 

86. Is fame worth writing for ? 

87. What are proper motives for becoming good writers of 
English ? 

88. Give as many good reasons as you can for your reply 
question No. 7 in this set of exercises. 

89 Give four examples illustrative of your answer to ques- 
tion 11. 

40. Examine your answer to No. 29, and select a short pas- 
sage from some one of these works, comparing it with one 
written earlier or later to discover whether Pope made any 
improvement in writing. 

41. Would you like to be a poet ? 

42. Why ? 

43. Why not ? 

44, Are poets always poor ? 

45. How much did Alexander Pope receive for preparing a 
translation of the Jliad and Odyssey ? 

46. How many years was he employed in this work ? 

47. What amount is that a year ? 

48. Would you rather be able to write good poetry or good 
prose ? 

49. Why? 

50. Which accomplishes most good ? 

Pawtucket, R. I. June 10, 1885. 


LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 


Note.—This work represents, as fully as is possible on paper, 
lessons given to four classes of pupils, abont corresponding in 
development to the children in the public schools, ranging 
from the third year primary to the first or second year of the 
grammar school grades. The conversational lesson given is in- 
tended specially to show the work among the children of the 
lowest class, though references are at times made to the older 
pupils. 

The reproductions were exercises in reading, writing, spell- 


ing, punctuation, use of capitals, and specially in the correct 
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use of language. In order to make room for this work, tech-| Ch.—We could tell what we thought was true. A.—Simple. 

nical grammar was omitted from the course. : T—What kind of a plan do you think it is for us to have the} Then tell me of what the element, “ with fragrance and with 
specimen ? joy,” consists. 


No text-books were used [except by the teacher], and no 
matter was committed to memory. 

As preparatory work out of school hours, the children were 
required to write out carefully and correctly six thoughts upon 
the subject, each gained through the exercise of one or more 
of the senses. 

The lessons were not given primarily for the purpose of 
teaching physiology, but for that of developing the observing 
and reflective powers, and to furnish food for thought as a 
basis for language work. 

Previous to this, the children had studied form, and were 
familiar with, its technical terms. Their idea of study was 
getting thought from objects by the use of the senses. Mem- 
orizing they never regarded as study. 

Lesson I.—The Eye. 

Object.— To cultivate perception, comparison, judgment, 
memory, and language. 

Poimt.—To develop idea of, and teach description, uses, 
and proper care of the eye. 

Matter.— 

(a) Description of the eyeball. 


Surface. Color. 


Size. 
Worm. Approximate. 
Position. Movement. 


Orbit or socket. 
(>) Enveloping parts Eyelids, eyelashes, and eye . 
of the eyeball. ) glands, referred to. 
(c) Use or function of the eye. 
Ways in which i . 
(d) Care of the eye Ways in which it 

Method.—T.—To-day I wish you to think about the eye. 
How will you begin ? 

Ch.—We can’t see our own eyes, so we shall have to study 
each other. 

T.—Very well, you may do so; and when you have a thought, 
you may raise your hands. [A few minutes were spent in 
silent observation; then hands were slowly raised. ] 

T.—Mary, you may tell your thought first. 

Ch.—Each one of us has two eyes. 

7T.—That is true; now perhaps we had better all study the 
same part at the same time. Where shall we begin ? 

Ch.—Let us study first the part that we see with. 

T.—Who knows what that part is called ? 

Ch.—It is called the eyeball, 

T.—Very well; we shall study the eyeball first; who is ready 
to tell us a thought about it ? 

Ch.—The eyeball is about an inch long and half-an-inch wide. 

T.—Observe very carefully, and be sure that your words tell 
the exact thought in your mind. 

[This led to renewed observation, and several children lifted 
their eyelids that those looking might have a better opportunity 
to observe. ] 

Ch.—I think we can’t tell you much about the size of the 
eyeball. 

T.—Why not ? 

Ch.—We only see one side, and some look larger than the 


T.—How many have noticed what John has mentioned ? 
[Several had. 

T.—For the present you need not think more about the size, 
Who has a thought in regard to the form ? 

Ch.—It seems to me to be curved on this side. 

[The teacher here presented specimens of eyeballs of oxen, 
sheep, and fish, which had been obtained from a butcher a few 
days before. They had been carefully cleaned and kept in a 
large preserve-can filled with a mixture of water and alcohol, 
—about three parts water and one of alcohol. ] 

T.—Perhaps you can get from these a thought about the size 
and shape of the eyeball. [Specimens were placed on bits of 
paper before each child. ] 

Ch.—Some of these are larger than others. 

T.—Yes; perhaps you can think why. 

Ch.—They belong to different animals. [Teacher told to 
what animals they belonged, and the children quickly selected 
those belonging to the ox, sheep, etc.] 

T.—Now observe the form. 

Ch.—It is something like a sphere. 

T.—How many think that is true? [All did.] Yes; you 
may give me another word that means the same as sphere. 

Ch—Globe. [These terms had been used in form lessons. ] 

T.—If you could see the whole of the human eyeball, what 
shape do you think you would find it to be ? 

Ch.—I think we should find it to be like a globe in shape. 
[Teacher gave term globular. ] 

T.—What thought have you now in regard to its size ? 

Ch.—It is smaller than the eyeball of the ox, and larger than 
that of the sheep. [Some time was spent in getting these 
words arranged so as to convey the meaning. ] 

* T.—Since it is globular in form, what dimension will you use 
in describing its size. 

Ch.—We shall use the thickness or diameter. 

Ch.—I think the human eyeball is about an inch in diam- 
eter. [This was not received as positive information. ] 

T.—You may think next about the surface of the eyeball. 

Ch.—It is smooth. [Specimens were carefully touched be- 
fore the children agreed to this.] 

T.—If you did not have the specimens, how could you tell 
that this is true ? 

Ch.—We could tell by looking at our own eyes. 
couldn’t tel] the truth about the part we could 


Ch.—It is a good plan. [All agreed.] . 

T.—Then I shall want your help in gathering specimens of 
different kinds, that we may have the benefit of them in our 
study. [Hands were raised, and information regarding desires 
to help in the work of collecting, given. These promises were 
so fully kept that the teacher’s difficulty seemed to be in pro- 
viding sufficient accommodations for preserving illustrative 
material. ] 

T.—Now you may tell us in one sentence all that you have 
observed in regard to the surface of the eyeball. 

Ch. —The surface is smooth and shiny. 

Ch.—I think glossy is a better word to describe it than 


shiny. [The word, glossy, was accepted. ] 


ONE WAY OF TEACHING GRAMMAR. —(X.) 


Topic: Preposition. 

Definition : A preposition is a relation word. 

Method: (Holding book above table.) Where is the book in 
relation to the table? (Changing the book’s position.) And 
now? And now? ete. 

What have the words “‘ above,’’ below,” “‘on,”’ “‘ under,” 
** beside,’’ ete., told us ? 

A.—Where the book is, in relation to the table. 

Since they tell us the relation of the book to the table, we 
may call them relation-words. 

A relation-word is a preposition. Define. 

Topic: Object of preposition. 

Definition : The object of a preposition is whatever answers 
the question What ? or Whom ? after the preposition. 

Method: Too simple to need explanation. 

Show that the usual place of the object is after the prepo- 
sition. Observe exceptions to this rule in many sentences 
already presented. 

Bring out the fact that the preposition always shows the rela- 
tion of its object, to the word or words which the element in 
which the preposition is found, limits. Thus,— 

In the sentence, ‘Scorn to bear an injary in mind,” “in 
mind” limits “‘ bear’’ as an adverbial element. ‘‘In’”’ shows 
the relation of mind’’ to “ bear.’’ 

Topic: List of prepositions committted to memory. For 
list see any grammar in use. 

Topic : First and second-class elements. 

Definition: A first-class element is one which is joined di- 
rectly to the word which it limits. 

A second-class element is one which consists of a preposition 
and its object. 

Method: (Many grammarians of the present day omit alto- 
gether the division of elements into classes.) In the sentence, 
“The least flower may share its dewdrop with another,’’ ob- 
serve the limitations of flower. What are they ? 

The”’ and “ least.’ 

What are the limitations of ‘‘ may share”’ ? 

Its dewdrop ”’ and “ with another.”’ 

Of what does the last element consist ? 

A.—A preposition and its object. 

Are the other elements joined to the words they limit by 
preposition, or are they joined directly to them ? 

A.—They are joined directly to the words they limit. 

Such elements are first-class elements. Define. 

Elements consisting of a preposition and its object are second- 
class elements. Define. 


Exercise I. 


Analyze the following sentences, adding to previous forms 
the class of each element. 

1. Personal purity is the divinest thing in man or woman. 

2. The highest reward of study comes from a cohsciousness 


‘lof an increased capacity for doing good. 


8, All stability of character rests on the contemplation of 
changeless purity. 

4, History is a voice sounding forever across the centuries 
the laws of right and wrong. 

5. Most of the shadows in our path through life are caused 
by our standing in our own light. 

(For additional practice see sentences previously presented.) 

Topic Conjunction. 

Definition: A conjunction is a word used to join sentences 
or parts of sentences. 

Method: Observe these two sentences-: proposes.” 
“God disposes.” Make them into one sentence by using a 
word to connect them. 

A.—‘ Man proposes, but God disposes.” 

How is the word “ but” used ? 

A.—To connect sentences. 

In the sentence, ‘‘Triumph and toil are twins,” does the 
word ‘‘and” connect sentences or parts of sentences? Such 
words as “but” and ‘‘and” are conjanctions. Define con- 
junction. 

Topic: Compound element. 

Definition: A compound element is one which consists of 
two or more simple or complex elements united. 
ee : “ The flowers fill the air with fragrance and with 

How do the “ flowers” “fill the air” ? 

A,—*' With fragrance and with joy.” 

Are the two elements “ with fragrance” and “ ad 
simple or complex ? ~— 


A.—It consists of two simple elements. 

“* Between the gray dawn and the golden day low murmurs 
troubled all the land.” 

When did the “ murmurs”’ trouble the land ? 

A.—" Between the gray dawn and the golden day.”’ 

Does this element consist of simple or complex elements ? 

A,—Complex. 

Elements consisting of two or more simple or complex ele- 
ments united are compound elements. Define compound ele- 
ment. 

(For practice in recognizing compound elements see next 
exercise. ) 

Topic : Compound Subject. 

Definition: A compound subject is two or more subjects 
united. 

Method: Too simple to need explanation. 


Topic : Compound Predicate, 

Definition: A compound predicate is two or more predicates 
united. 

Method: Easily apparent. 

ExexcisE I. 

1. Select compound elements in the following sentences: 

2. Analyze. 

1. Beauty, truth, and goodness are not obsolete. 

2. Virtue and a trade are the best portion for children, 

3. lll comes in by ells and goes out by inches. 

4. The time of blossoms and green leaves is yet afar. 

5. Weary hours of woe and pain are promises of happier 
years. 

6. Good words are worth much and cost little. 

7. Love can illumine the dark roof of poverty and can lighten 
the fetters of the slave. 

8, Our influence has no nights and keeps no Sundays. 

9. Temperance and labor are the two best physicians of 
man. 

10, Success in every field must be reached through antago- 
nism and conflict. ' 

For additional practice see sentences presented under ‘*Com- 
pound Sentences” No. XI. 

Topic: Interjection. 
‘ gua : An interjection is a word used to denote sudden 
eeling. 

Method: Easily apparent. 

Show that the interjection has no grammatical relation to 
other parts of the sentence. 


Ezercise. 
Select the interjections in the following sentences: 
1, O make her a grave where the sunbeams rest. 
2. Oh, it is excellent to have a giant’s strength, 
8. Ah! Heaven is nearer than we think! 
4. Alas! Iam undone. 
5. Ugh! I look forward with dread to to-morrow. 
6. Hurrah! the field is won. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SUBJECT-MATTERS OF STUDY, 
PREPARATORY TO GEOGRAPHY. 


BY J, A. REINHART, PH.D., PATERSON, N, J, 


Geography proper is a description of the earth, a science, 
not of observation and experiment,—I am speaking of it as a 
study in schools,—but one realized to us through the repre- 
sentations of others. Note that geography treats of the world, 
of things distant and far removed from present experience. 
Now the facts of this science are to be interpreted to our con- 
sciousness, and to be mediated to our students through intui- 
tions which are no part of geographical science proper. Hence 
we speak of those matters of knowledge which are preparatory 
to geography, which are a necessary preliminary to the study of 
it. To make an analysis and classification of this preparatory 
subject-matter is a necessary step to the determination of 
methods of teaching it. ‘‘ Classification,’ says Marcel, “is 
the basis of a rational method.”’ 


SUBJECT-MATTER TO BE MASTERED OR RECALLED PRE- 
PARATORY TO GEOGRAPHY. 


I. First: Certain mathematical notions. 

Principle.—These fundamental mathematical notions are to 
be revived and extended and applied to the understanding of 
the facts of geography. 

These notions may be characterized as ideas of absolute and 
relative distance, direction, and situation; ideas of form and 
number; notions of parts and boundaries; notions arising from 
the sphere, i. ¢., circle, circumference, diameter, hemisphere ; 
notions arising from motion, i. ¢., orbit, revolution, rotation 
and axis, etc. 

Practical Questions Determining Methods,—From what stand- 
point are these mathematical notions to be revived in the con- 
sciousness of the student ? From the stand-point of theoret- 
ical completeness or perfection, or from the stand-point of their 
application to geography? What other notions more or less 
geographical shall be incorporated with them? What manner 
of revival, i. e., by questioning or otherwise,—what method of 
development of ideas, i. e., whether by unfolding the content 
of abstract terms or by the presentation of concrete examples 
of these notions, shall be adopted ? To what particul arand 


consistent ends shall the teaching of these notions lead ? 
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IL. Second: Certain notions of external nature and of nature 
as modified by man (Physical, Political, and Astronomical), 

Principle.—The intuitional knowledge; that is to say, the 
direct experience of the works of Nature and of Man in the 
child’s own neighborhood, is to be the basis of the child’s 
knowledge of the world. The neighborhood is to be the 
measure by which to estimate and interpret the world. 

1. These notions may be characterized as ideas of the 
forms of land and water, of plain, hill, valley, and mountain; 
mainland, coast, and island ; stream, river, bay, and ocean. 
(Physical. ) 

2. Ideas of animal and plant-life. (Physical. ) 

3. Ideas of social and industrial institutions: Tilled fields, 
grassy meadows, the newly-cleared woodland, the ripening 
grain, the pasture-land; the quarry, the mine, the fishing bank; 
the wharf, the ship, the harbor ; the cottage, the farmhouse, 
the mill, the factory ; roads, canals, railroads ; the country, 
village, town, and city ; the church, school-house, and town- 
hall ; public assemblies, and the forms of neighborhood gov- 
ernment. (Political.) 

4, Ideas of heat and light; of sun and moon; day and night, 
sunrise and sunset; morning, noon, and evening ; week, 
month, and year; spring, summer, autumn, and winter. (As- 
tronomical. ) 

III —Practical Questions Determining Methods —In what or- 
der shall these ideas be revived, and how far shall these notions 


be extended ? By what examples, by what means and variety 
of illustration, shall these concepts be made clear and distinct ? 
How shall the mutual relations, the interdependence, the in- 
ner connection of the facts involved in the above notions be 
made manifest to the mind of the child? Ina what general 
ideas, if any, shall the unity of the instruction become man- 
ifested ? What mental habitudes and results will indicate the 
rfection and completeness of this s of the instruction ? 
'o what subsequent stage does all this lead the student ? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER FROM PROVIDENCE, 


Education is one. It includes the primary school and the 
college, the public school, the academy, and the private school. 
Many public schools are of the best type, and many are far 
from models. So, of private schools, academies, and colleges. 
Of them all we may say, they all give light, but there is a dim- 
ness about some of the small wax tapers and tallow candles, 
while others are electric lights, strong and clear, “as one 
star differeth from another star.’’ There are some public 
schoolmen who seem to have an unreasonab le prejudice 
against all private schools; as though these, in some way, 
trenched upon the rightful domain of their educational patent. 
But it will be well for all teachers and educational workers to 
be broad and to acknowledge worth and good work, well done, 
whether the worker belong to our special clan or to some other. 
The public schools of Providence are indebted to private 
schools for some excellent work, which may be patterned after 
with profit, The private schools of this city have introduced 
many improvements which have been seized upon and subse- 
quently incorporated into the public school system. 

Yesterday two of these prominent private schools closed the 
echool-year,— Dr. Lyon’s University Grammar School, and 
Goff, Rice & Smith’s English and Classical School. The 
former is a small school, numbering about fifty boys, under 
the special patronage of Brown University, whose pet child it 
seems to be, although the child is the father of the man. 
This school has fitted more boys for college,—and fitted them 
better,—during the last forty or fifty years than any other 
school which has sent its pupils for that length of time, in 
large numbers, to Brown University. It has sent up to that 
eminent seat of learning several hundred students, The Prov- 
idence Journal says: 

“The examination was followed by an exhibition in every 
way worthy of high praise. The speaking was excellent; it 
was earnest, yet natural; not mere empty declamation, but 
speech full of thought and feeling, with proper emphasis and 
expression. Such results can be attained only by a judicious 
system of instruction and training in elocution.”’ 

The second of the above named schools has now finished its 
twenty-second year, and yesterday graduated a class of twenty 
young men. Its exhibition was held in Music Hall, which was 
completely filled with the friends of its two hundred and fifty 
boys. We quote the following from a report in one of the city 
daily papers: 

‘From the first year when the veteran teacher who founded 
this school threw his energy and talents into the undertaking 
of carrying on an educational institution of the highest class 
in Providence, it has been an assured success, and its alumni 
now number in their ranks some of the foremost men in our 
own and other communities. Beginning with a preparatory 
grade for boys eight years of age, it carries them through a ten 
years’ course of study, with such close and such thorough 
supervision that no further preparation is needed for business 
life or the university. 

“A finer set of young men and boys than those seated upon 
the stage has never been seen in any town, and the large and 
appreciative audience listened with interest and attention to 
the program,”’ 

The distinguishing characteristics of this school are, (1) the 
number and ability of its teachers, including eight college grad- 
uates; (2) the high character, socially, intellectually, and mor- 
ally of the pupils; (3) the complete appointments of the school- 
building, apparatus, ete.; and (4) the completeness and thor- 
oughness of the work done in it. Any community which has 
80 excellont a private school is to be congratulated, and no cit 
which did not have an excellent system of public schools cou! 
sustain a private institution of such high order. 

June 12, 1885. x. Y. 


LETTER FRON ILLINOIS. 


The public schools al] over the state are closing their work 
one after the other, and in a few days commencement exer- 
cises will be a thing of the past. Institute managers have 
nearly all made arrangements for the work of the coming sum- 
mer, and probably a larger proportion of the teachers of the 
state will attend this year than ever before. The institute has 
done much for the schools of Illinois, and its power is increas- 
ing with each year. The law requires an institute of one 
week in each county, but by far the greater number of insti- 
tutes will continue from three to six weeks, Most of the pub 
lic school principals and superintendents in the state will 
work in one or more of these institutes. There is a great de- 
mand for good institute instructors, especially those who have 
acquired a state reputation and will “ draw.’ 

The commissioners of the District of Columbia, June 5, 
appointed Wm. B. Powell, of Aurora, superintendent of public 
schools of the District. Mr. Powell is a younger brother of 
Major Powell, of the Geological Survey. 

The Young Ladies’ Athenwum, at Jacksonville, held its 
commencement exercises on the evening of June 2, The 
schoo! will not be continued another year. 

At the last meeting of the Chicago Principals’ Association, 
Librarian Poole of the Chicago Library addressed the Asso- 
ciation on the subject of the relation of the Chicago Library 
to the schools. He said that for years the use of books by the 
schools had been increasing, but that this year there had been 
a great step backward. The library board and the school 
board had made it possible for principals to draw from the 
library for the use of the schcols as many books as could be 
used, without cost to the principals either for books or trans- 
portation to and from the school-building. He asked the rea- 
son for this falling off. It was thought by the principals that 
most of it wae due to the fact that many of the schools have 
procured well-selected libraries for their own use. 

The General Assembly has succeeded at last in electing a 
United States Senator, and is now at work passing bills. 


Aside from the regular appropriation bills there are five or six 
involving the educational interests of the state. These are all 
** doing well,’’ several having passed through one house. The 
bill providing for a Northern Training Schoo! for teachers, the 
reguiar State Normal University appropriation bill, and the 
one for rebuilding of the Southern Normal University, will in 
all probability stand or fall together. All have both friends 
and enemies, and each will need the support of the friends of 
the others. It will be less difficult to obtain appropriatiors 
for the support of these three schools, representing the three 
sections of the state, than for any one of them alone ; conse- 
quently the action of the Assembly in the next two weeks may 
be considered as settling the normal school question in this 
state for years to come. Davip W. Rem. 
Normal, Iil., June, 1885. 


“THE BOOM OF BASHFULNESS.” 


In an editorial in Tae Journars. of June 4, in which you 
** regret that the boom of basbfulness, which of late swept over 
the commonwealth of Massachusetts, at the time of holding the 
state convention of teachers and preventing so many of the 
eminent ‘lady educators’ of that cultured commonwealth from 
gracing the platform, appears to have struck the neighboring 
state of New York,” etc., does the management of our state 
association an unintentional injustice, if the article is to be 
taken seriously, as doubtless it should be. The facts are that 
it was fully the intention of the executive committee to honor 
two other eminent ‘lady educators’”’ and the association, and 
they were at firet assigned places on the program, one to read 
a paper on ‘(Methods in Primary Edacation,’’ and the other 
to give an address on the subject of ‘‘ Reading and Elocution.” 
The first felt compelled to recall her acceptance when she 
accepted a position in the summer school at Saratoga. Another, 
equally eminent as an educator, agreed to take the place of the 
former, but subsequently recalled her consent when the place 
of meeting was changed from Chautauqua to Saratoga. It 
was then ‘‘too late’’ to substitute another. In the case of 
Mrs. Van Den Hoff of New York, who was to have given us 
an address on “ Reading,’’ etc., notice was received of her death 
shortly after her acceptance; and besides, two ‘‘lady edu- 
cators,”’ one from Albany and one from New York, are vice- 
presidents of the association. 

I concede the truth of what you say ‘‘ was done by balf-a- 
dozen women in Oswego twenty years ago,”’ and that, ‘‘ to-day, 
no state in the Union, —‘ world’ I meant to quote, — holds 
a more illustrious body of women teachers, etc., than the state 
of New York,’ and we meant to give them a larger represen- 
tation on our program; but circumstances were against us. 

Now, Miss Susan B. Anthony is my neighbor and fellow- 
townsman, for whom I have the greatest respect, and who 
counts me among the advocates of woman’s rights. I should 
be sorry, therefore, as one of the managers of our state asso- 


ciation, to have your editorial come under her notice, and she 
thus be led to think she had been “ betrayed in the house of 
her friends,” for it is not so, as my explanation should make 
it appear. 

Ton will see that I have taken it for granted that your inti- 
mation that the absence of our sisters on the program is due 
to their excessive timidity,” was simply a left-handed” 
way of calling the management to account, and I have there- 
fore replied for the management. Finally, let me say there is 
no epidemic of timidity among the “ sisterhood ”’ of our state, 
and your proposed resolution of inquiry by the National Asso- 
ciation will therefore be unnecessary. However, we shall be 
ahead of the National at Saratoga long enough to straighten 
this matter out before an investigating committee can be ap- 
pointed. 8S. A. Exuis, Prest. N. Y. 8. T. A. 


ted 
Rochester, N. ¥., June 13, 1885. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
essed in the editorial colamns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return MSS8., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it. 


THE BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL. 


The first building was situated behind King’s Chapel, and 
gave the street its present name of School street. On the site 
is now a bronze statue of Franklin, one of its pupils. This 
structare stood for more than a century; two others were 
erected across the street, where the Parker House now stands; 
a fourth followed, forty years ago, on Bedford street, and on 
Jan. 8, 1881, possession was taken of the present magnificent 
building, which cost, with the land, $750,000. It is the largest 
free public-school building in the world. ‘‘ Si monumentum 
requiris, circumspice,” said Sir Christopher Wren, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; and so this institution needs only to point to its 
living monuments and to the names of its undying heroes as 
proof of what it has wrought. Among them we find four sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence, four presidents of Har- 
vard College, and later the names of Wendell Phillips, Charles 
Samner, William M. Evarts. John L. Motley, Robert C. Win- 
throp, and hosts of others equally known and honored. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


EDUCATIONAL NOMENCLATURE. 


Will the readers of Taz JouRNAL define and limit the fol- 
lowing terms : 

1, A School — A Kindergarten — A Sub-primary School — 
A Primary School — An Intermediaie School — A Grammar 
School — A High School — An Academy — A Seminary — A 
Normal School — An Industrial School — A Training School 
— A College — A University. 

2. A Teacher — An Instructor — A Schoolmaster — A Prin- 
cipal — A Master — A Professor — A President — A Dean — 
A Faculty. 

8. A Pupil — A Scholar — A student. 

4. A School Board — A School Committee — School Trus- 
tee — Board of Education — School Superintendent — Super- 
visor — Director — A School Commissiouer. 

5. School Eorollment — Average Enrollment — School At- 
tendance;— Average Attendance — School Year — Term — 
Quarter — Semester. 

6. Primary Education — Secondary Education — Higher 
Education — Industrial Education — A Liberal Education. 

Please send definitions to the 

EpIToR JUUBNAL OF EDUCATION, 


PICKET GUARD.” 


In your issue of Feb, 26 is a question and reply in regard to 
the author of ‘‘The Picket Guard.”’ In justice to the mem- 
ory of a talented women, no longer living, I desire to say that 
the poem referred to was written by Mrs. Ethel Lynn Beers, 
of Orange, N. J. It appeared first Nov. 30, 1861, in the pages 
of Harper’s Weekly, jast at the time when “‘ All quiet along 
the Potomac,” was to be met day by day in each morning 
paper. 

Just before her death in 1876, Mrs. Beers gathered her 
poems into a bock, published by Porter & Coates, Philadel- 
phia; the title, All Quiet Along the Potomac, and Other 
Poems E. C. Baprus. 

Richfield Springs, N. Y., May, 1885. 


THE ARMY PROBLEM. 


A general, at the head of a moving column 25 miles in length, 
rides down to the rear, then back to the front, the column 
dari my this time advancing 15 miles. How far does the general 
travel 


B Cc F D 


Let AC represent the position of the column when the gen- 
eral starts from C, the head, toward A, therear. He reaches 
the rear at B, and then turns and goesto D. When the gen- 
eral starts from B towards D, the head of the column is at F, 
as far from C as B is from A. - 

Then by proportion, CB: AB:: BD: FD. Letz repre- 


sent the distance CB. Thenz:25—2::2+415:2—10, 


FD = CD—CF,and CP= AB. FD= 15 — (25 —2z) = 
z—10. From this proportion, z = 19 577+ miles. The gen- 
eral travels CB + BD, or 54 154+ miles. C. B. Towxs. 
Valkjo, Cal., June 9, 1885. 
2. Let c =the number of miles traveled by the general, in 
his hourly rate, and in the hourly rate of the army. 


It is evident that the general will require Pat + hours to 


ride to rear, and —™— hours to ride back to front. .*. 


1 1 Pit 1 1 > 
5 8{— n= 15. 
Dividing the first of these equations by the second, we find 
= z The second equation may be placed in the form, 
2 mn 3. 2 2 3 
“Bip 
n ™ 15 
and hence z? — 502 = 225, a quadratic which gives z =5 


(5 + 54.1547-+4 miles. 


ASHER B. Evans, Lockport, N. ¥. 
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Miss Atice Freeman, who is to read a paper at 
Newport, is winning golden opinions for the strength 
of thought which marks her utterances upon educational 
themes. She worthily stands with the eminent pres- 
idents of two of the best New England colleges, who 
are to speak at that meeting,—Presidents Porter of Yale 
and Robinson of Brown..- 


Att the indications point to a large and valuable 
meeting of the National Educational Association at 
Saratoga, July 10-17. All members of the Council are 
desired to be present at the opening meeting, Friday 
morning, July 10. It is important, also, that all secure 
their rooms without delay. For this purpose, address 
George T. Church, Eeq., Supt. of Schools, Saratoga, N.Y. 


Every New England state should have a large and 
strong delegation at Newport. The attendance from 
the West and South promises to be good. The program 
is an excellent one, and the attractions offered by New- 
port and the railroad lines are of a superior order. It 
is evident on all hands that this is to be an eminently 
successful and profitable meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction. Engage your rooms early. 


Tue Legislature of Massachusetts has just appropri- 
ated $85,000 to erect a suitable building for the Nor- 
mal Art School of the state. It will be located at the 
corner of Newbury and Exeter streets, in Boston, on 
land set apart, some time since, for this purpose by the 
state. This act reflects great credit upon the law mak- 
ers, and will furnish ample accommodations for this im- 
portant school, which for many years has been doing 
valuable service in the training of teachers for art in- 
struction. With a permanent home, this school will 
take its appropriate place among the institutions of 
Massachusetts for the highest order of professional train- 
ing of its teachers. 


Ir will gratify our readers to know that the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts has increased the salary of Hon. 
J. W. Dickinson, Secretary of the Board of Education, 
from $2,500 to $3,000, with an added appropriation for 
traveling expenses. This is a move in the right direc- 
tion. We think $5,000 little enough for the state to 
pay one who fills this responsible position. 

We earnestly request that the title of this officer shall 
be changed from “Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion” to that of Commissioner of Common Schools. 
The duties of this officer are misrepresented—by the 
present title, while that of “Commissioner of Common 
Schools” would better indicate his varied duties and 
responsibilities. The title we suggest would be in har- 


mony with the views of Horace Mann, who always em- 
phasized the term common schools as applied to the state 
system of instruction of Massachusetts. 


Tue breadth of the educational movements of the 
day is illustrated in many directions. The various 
summer schools for special study in art, science, lan- 
guage, literature, or pedagogy, are among these modern 
movements. The Concord School of Philosophy has 
become a settled institution of such public note as to 
be avaluable educational force. Its next summer course 
will begin July 16, and will close July 31. The sub- 
jects are: ‘“ Goethe’s Genius and Work,” and “ Is Pan- 
theism the Legitimate Outcome of Modern Science ?” 
Among those entering into the discussions are: T. Sterry 
Hunt, Rev. Dr. R. A. Holland, Professors Harris and 
H. 8S. White, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, D. J. Snider, F. B. 
Sanborn, M. René de Poyen Bellisle, Rev. Dr. Bartol, 


.| Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, S. H. Emery, Jr., Julian Haw- 


thorne, and Rev. Dr. Peabody. This strong force of 
deep thinkers and broad workers forms an attractive ar- 
ray of diversified talent for summer vacation work. 


Tue examination of teachers is a matter of great im- 
portance. It is like food; to be good and wholesome 
and nourishing to the body politic, it should be neither 
overdone nor underdone. The Board of Boston Super- 
visors have given some valuable hints upon this matter 
in a circular issued by them, which notifies of an exam- 
ination for teachers of the Boston schools, to be held in 
the Girls’ High School-house, West Newton street, Aug. 
25, 26, and 27, proximo. 

“Before granting certificates of qualification, the 
Board of Supervisors carefully considers all the evidence 
it has collected. It gives great weight to successful ex- 
perience in teaching and governing schools. While not 
expecting proficiency in all the subjects of the examina- 
tion, it requires candidates to pass a good examination 
in subjects that they will teach, and to show that they 
possess good general scholarship.” 

The words in italics deserve to be printed in capitals 
and read by all candidates everywhere. 


Tue vigor, energy, and good sense which the peo- 
ple of the great Northwest have put into their 
schools, and school machinery are already having their 
influence upon the whole country. General Eaton, 
although originally an eastern man, was called to the 
Bureau of Education from the West. Then the city of 
Brotherly Love placed its gigantic system of schools 
under Supt. McAlister, also from that section. 

The city of Roger Williams then brought Mr. Tarbell 
(“which rhymes with Marble,”) from Indiana and placed 
her excellent schools under his charge. And now the 
capital of the nation has called William B. Powell, for 
so many years the superintendent of schools in East 
Aurora, IIl., to guide the educational work for the city 
of Washington, in place of J. Ormond Wilson, resigned. 

Mr. Vaile’s Intelligence undoubtedly voices the senti- 
ment of the Northwest in saying: “ With the sincerest 
regret at losing him, all unite in congratulating him, 
and particularly in congratulating the schools of Wash- 
ington City. They will find him a man whose chief at- 
tention will not be given to place-hunting or place- 
holding.” 


No retired President of the United States has shown 
a wiser comprehension of that most difficult position, 
the ex-president, than Rutherford B. Hayes. To the 
dignified occupation of western farmer and first citizen 
of a good Ohio town, he has added the presidency of 
the Slater Educational Fand, with constant observation 
and interest concerning educational progress in the 
country. While the graceless crew of politicians who 
live on public defamation still leave no opportunity un- 
used to fling at this man their little spiefal charge of 
“fraud,” he never opens his mouth in public save to 
urge the people to some greater effort for the children 
and youth. His last public utterance, on Soldiers’ Me- 
morial Day, at Ripley, Ohio, was a concise and admi- 
rable address in favor of national aid to education, 
which should be printed in every newspaper from Maine 
to California. The excellent wife of the ex-President 
occupies herself in the same work, and, a few weeks 


since, visited the city of Savannah, Ga., to establish an 


industrial home for colored girls. There is room in the 
upper story of American life for all retired statesmen, ex- 
presidents and first-class men and women of ripe experi- 
ence, abundant leisure and ample fortune, among the 
educational thinkers and leaders who, more than any 
other class, are now moulding the future of the republic. 


By far the broadest, most sensible, and most Christian 
deliverance on the status of the colored people in the 
South will be found in the article in the June Century 
magazine, by Bishop Dudley of Kentucky. The recent 
statement of Mr. Cable savored, perhaps, too much of 
the imaginative and prophetic to commend it to the full 
approbation of the people who are living in the midst 
of this difficult problem. The reply of Mr. Grady, while 
it probably represents the opinion of the average able 
southern man-of-affairs, is weak where that style of man 
always fails in dealing with great social affairs. In sup- 
posing that one class of men can draw a hard and 
fast line to limit the development of any portion of 
the human family, Bishop Dudley wisely remands to 
the future these difficult questions which can only be 
settled by a generation to whom the Old South has be- 
come historical, standing on a higher plane of general 
intelligence and morality than at present. The Bishop’s 
one recipe for present difficulties is: Recognize the full 
humanity of the negro, and give him every opportunity 
of development demanded by the law of Christian broth- 
erhood, and trust the future to the providence of God, 
and that is all that the wisest man can say; and enough, 
if well done, to assure the working-out of the problem 
for the highest good of all concerned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Our Associate Editor has just finished a six weeks’ 
visit to South Carolina, where, under the direction of 
State Superintendent Coward, he made addresses in 
nearly twenty different places, in almost every portion 
of the state. 

He reports a gratifying progress in school work in 
several of the larger towns, and a very decided advance 
in public sentiment on the public school question since 
his last visit three years ago. Everything well begun 
then is stronger now. The public schools of Charles- 
ton, under Superintendent Archer, are putting forth 
new vigor, and all the educational institutions of that 
city are being strengthened. This year the state insti- 
tute will be held in Charleston, with Superintendent 
Archer as principal, and the ablest teachers of the state 
as assistants. Several important county institutes will 
be held, and great preparations are being made for 
the summer instruction of colored teachers at Aiken, 
under Professor Rodenbach and a corps of the ablest 
workers from other states. The State University was 
never so largely attended, or more ably manned with 
professors, and the department for colored students, 
Claflin University, is becoming a model of its kind. 
The excellent new graded schools of Columbia, the cap- 
ital, under Prof. D. B. Johnson,sare becoming a power 
in the state, and many of the smaller towns are dealing 
with the question of an efficient system of graded in- 
struction. 

The greatest drawback here, as elsewhere, is in the 
open country. But already the public school is every- 
where established, for both races, with an average ses- 
sion of from three to four months. The new state su- 
perintendent, Col. Asbury Coward, is a fit successor of 
Hon. Hugh 8S. Thompson, now governor, a professional 
teacher, effective public speaker, and devoted friend of 
the free school. The leading press of the state and a 
majority of its public men are vigorously on the right 
side in matters of public education, and a fair vote of 
the people would show a three-fourths vote heartily in 
favor of national aid. 

There is still, in this as in every Southern state, 4 
strong opposing influence, showing itself more in the 
way of local obstruction than by public demonstration ; 
and the opposition, which works along with the ecclesi- 
astical and social phases of hostility to the free school, 
is not to be moderated. But here, as all through the 
South, the masses of the people are getting thoroughly 
aroused, and asking certain leading questions, such as: 


Why the education of all the children in a community 
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should be postponed indefinitely to gratify the theory of 
some ancient and honorable politician, to build up the 
parochial schools of two or three excellent clergymen, 
or to afford a subsistance to the worthy members of a 
few decayed families? Why a state like South Caro- 
lina should remain half developed to illustrate a theory 
that the laboring class should be kept in ignorance ? 
and why Southern boys and girls should not be per- 
mitted to enjoy those advantages for a start in life that 
are freely offered to every child in every other portion 
of the Union? The people are patient, but are getting 
deeply in earnest, and if those to whom these questions 
are put do not ‘ hurry up” satisfactory answers within 
a remarkably short time, the Southern people will deal 
with this question of universal education in the deci- 
sive American way; whoever or whatever may go down 
stream in consequence, 4 


DOES EDUCATION MAKE PEOPLE LAZY? 


The complaint is often made now-a-days that the 
schools are educating the young people “ above their po- 
sition in life.” Upon inquiry as to what is meant by 
the expression, the answer generally results, that they 
are educated to be “lazy,” or that they consider them- 
selves “above manual labor.” 

This proposition cannot be proved by the facts. In 
too many cases a close examination will show that the 
complaining persons are of that large class who wish to 
hire cheap labor, and to pay a small price for it. They 
find themselves obliged to employ ignorant help, and 
the result is not altogether satisfactory to themselves. 
If they could employ the more intelligent pupils or 
graduates from the schools, they would find it far more 
agreeable. But whenever they have tried this class, 
their experience has shown them that the more intelli- 
gent the person is, the more difficult it is to induce 
him to do two dolla »’ worth of work for one doliar’s pay, 
and pretty soon the employée finds some other situa- 
tion, where he can get better pay for less work, and a 
vacancy results, to be filled again and again by the em- 
ployer. He is finally obliged to settle down upon per- 
sons with small education and less brains, and to teach 
them carefully what is to be done and how to do it, and 
then put up with many failures and losses. It has 
been often remarked that forty and fifty years ago 
nearly all the operatives in the mills of Lowell, Mass., 
were native-born Americans, intelligent, thrifty, and re- 
liable; but that the times have degenerated; that now 
none can be found to card, or spin, or weave, but for- 
eigners,— ignorant, often thriftless, and totally unre- 
liable. This is substantially true; but what is the legit- 
imate inference from the facts ? : 

It is believed that the history of this country, or avy 
other, will prove the following principle to be true: 
Education,—that is, intelligence, the cultivation of the 
mind,—lifts any class of workmen to higher grades of 
labor and to better wages. Also, that the influx of an 
inferior and more ignorant class of laborers, who shall 
take the places of the more intelligent and better-edu- 
dated men and women, lifts the latter class to some 
better employment, where less work, of a higher and 
more skilled character, receives a larger compensation. 
This principle may be illustrated by the case already 
referred to. 

The operatives in the mills of Lowell, half a century 
ago, were principally native New Englanders, young 
men and young women who had had at least an ordinary 
common-school education. TheScotch and Irish immi- 
grants came and displaced them, and for many years 
filled almost exclusively their positions in the mills. 
Where were the Americans? Gone up higher ; where 
they could earn a dollar with less wear and tear, in 
more congenial employment. Whole families have 
changed their status, and in almost every instance have 
improved their condition. Some of them, like Lucy 
Larcom, entered upon literary and educational pursuits, 
and have made an honorable name in the land. Some 
of the young men entered the professions of law, medi- 
cine, and divinity. Some became merchants, and are 
now living on Columbus Avenue, or Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, or on Fifth Avenue, New York. Some 
became inventors of machines which now, by the aid of 
one person, perhaps a child, to guide it, will do more 


work and do it better than ten men or women could do 
on the old machine. Some are book-keepers, a large 
number are superintendents of mills and overseers. 

And what is true of the elevation of the young men is 
equally true of the young women. They became book- 
keepers, saleswomen, milliners, and filled the thousand 
and one positions which were so rapidly opened to wo- 
men in these New England States. 

In due course of time the Irish laborers were dis- 
placed by the French Canadians, in like manner as they 
had crowded out the native Americans. They “hold 
the fort” at the present time.” But what has become 
of the Irish? They, too, have gone up higher. To- 
day they are farmers, East and West, mechanics, car- 
penters, masons, plumbers, shoemakers, blacksmiths, 
and many of them in still higher professions and occu- 
pations; and not a few of them give thanks to the 
American common school for their improved condition. 


If the young men from the rural districts in New 
England have deserted their fathers’ farms and gone to 
the towns and cities, to engage in mercantile and other 
kinds of business for which their education has fitted 
them, and where they can secure for themselves and 
their families a larger share of this world’s comforts 
and enjoyments, with shorter hours of toil, let not the 
schools be blamed, but praised, for affording them the 
grand opportunity. 

The manufacturer or the merchant may wish to hire 
a laborer with brawn and muscle for five dollars a week, 
and to keep the same man in the same position year 
after year. If the public school has given this man in- 
telligence and brain-power, such that he finds a more 
agreeable occupation, where he can earn eight, ten, 
twelve, and, finally, fifteen or twenty-five dollars per 
week, the principles of Christianity tell us that the em- 
ployer should not blame the public school for depriving 
him of a faithful workman, but he should rejoice at the 
good fortune of his neighbor. 

This is the age of labor-saving machines. It is only 
the ignorant man with small brain-power and mind- 
development, who will consent permanently to remain 
an adjunct to the machine, He who having developed 
his mental capacity invents and patents a new machine, 
which will do the work in a tenth part of the former 
time required, and at a tithe of the cost, not only has 
added to his own comfort and welfare, but also to the 
good of the community and the prosperity of the country. 


DRIFT. 

— The state of Nebraska has taken the initiative in a very 
important matter, by its new school law, giving a county su- 
perintendent of schools the power to revoke the certificate of 
a teacher who refuses to attend a county institute... As a re- 
sult, more than fifty counties in the state held institutes the 
past year, in which 3,700 of their 3,800 teachers were enrolled. 
We are glad that any state has the courage to set its face 
against the curse of irresponsible teaching, which is now the 
greatest obstacle to educational progress in the country. Es- 
pecially should our older states, like Massachusetts and New 
York, which are investing many thousands yearly in the free 
training of teachers, and sending the most eminent experts to 
the most obscure districts for gratuitous institute work, insist 
that the teacher who persistently neglects such opportunities 
for improvement should either resign or ‘‘ be resigned.”” We 
recall more than one instance in which the state of Massachu- 
setts has sent half-a-dozen people of national reputation, at 
large expense, to hold a free school of instruction in a neglected 
corner of the state, only to meet a few faithful souls, and learn 
that the majority of the school-keepers of that locality ‘‘ are 
not interested’’ in such matters. We would have the com- 
monwealth “interested” sufficiently in the welfare of the 
children to follow the example of Nebraska, and permit this 
particular class of “ independent ’’ educators to retire from the 
public service, 


— The city of Cincinnati is to be congratulated on the ap- 
pointment of the Hon. Jacob D. Cox as president of the Cin- 
cinnati University. After filling almost every office in the 
gift of the people of Obio with distinguished success, Governor 
Cox now assumes an office not inferior in opportunity to any 
in the educational field. The Queen City has, on paper, the 
most complete system of free education of any American city; 
and, notwithstanding the chronic warfare of the past twenty 
years to keep it out of the hands of its wretched crew of ward 
politicians, thanks to the fidelity of its leading teachers and 
faithful school men, its growth, expansion, and adjustment to 
other beneficent institutions has been remarkable. With a 
man like the new president at the head of its free university, 


there is no reason why Cincinnati should be second to any 
American city in wealth and quality of educational opportu- 


nity. A little more vigilance and righteous obstinacy in the 
better sort of people of the metropolis would work wonders 
here, as else where, 


— Our bilious northern visitors who sit on the plazzas of 
southern hotels and croak dismal forebodings of the degeneracy 
of down-sduth affairs in general, might be instructed by sub- 
scribing to any of the half.dozen leading newspapers of that 
region. They would find such journals as the Charleston 
News and Courier, Atlanta Constitution, New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, and a dozen others only less known, beating the 
long roll of educational and industrial progress in a way to 
give suggestions to many a venerable and respectable daily 
down east, and more than one great western organ whose edu- 
cational columns is in the hands of the one man in the office 
who does not believe in the right of the state to educate beyond 
the three R’s. A late issue of the Charleston News and Courier 
contains an essay, read before the Sumpter (S. C.) Agricultural 
Association by the Hon. J. J. Dargan, on “The Value of Ma- 
chinery on Southern Farms,” which would bear reproduction 
through the length and breadth of the Uniop. The trouble with 
our northern visitors in the southland is that they either fall 
into the hands of some eminent member of the home-croaking 


ciub, and come back to repeat his gloomy vaticinations, or, 
more probably, spend a whole winter in Florida or the Caro- 
linas without knowing a single man or woman of the noble 
assembly of really foremost people who are leading every south- 
ern state out upon the highway of genuine progress, 


— The recent pamphlet of Mr. Carl Schurz, on New 
South,” is one of the broadest utterances by any northern 
observer of this portion of the country. Between the people 
who won’t acknowledge that there is or ought to be any “ New 
South” and the larger class of political and social idealists 
who would call it into being by the device of an ignorant ma- 
jority placed in command of public affairs; the real condition, 
rightly called by this name, has small chance of recognition of 
fair statement anywhere, Mr. Schurz’s pamphiet is a deliver- 
ance from the higher mental zone of this remarkable man, 
singularly free from the political prejudices and personal antag- 


onisms that lie in wait to warp the judgment of every conspic- 
uous personage. We commend, especially, what he says con- 
cerning the education of the masses and its importance to the 
industrial, social, and civil development,of the South, to fair- 
mind@i readers everywhere. 


— We learn that the present summer is to witness a great 
boom in hotel building in Florida, Sixty thousand visitors 
are said to have put in an appearance last season in the land 
of orange groves, canebrakes, clear lakes, and pine-barrens, 
If some invention would secure to New Florida the boon of 
one week of careful study of her resources, her needs, and es- 
pecially her educational necessities, by every family of wealth 
and culture that uses her as asanitarium, there would be more 
hope of a favorable outcome from this great investment 
of money. In hundreds of localities in that, as in every 
state thus thronged by winter tourists, the intelligent and 
friendly interest of one good Northern family in the resi- 
dent people, in helping forward their new school enterprise, 
giving material aid in erecting buildings, paying teachers, and 
extending the term of the school session, would be an incalen- 
lable blessing, and bind together the people of all parts of the 
Union in the most helpful way. Many a drooping invalid 
would find that a hearty participation in the home life of a 


rising neighborhood would do more for his recovery than med- 
ical prescriptions, lounging under shade-trees, endless playing 
of billiards, or stupid watching the cards, in the weary round 


these ailing tourists. 


— The state of New York seems to be a veritable witches’ 
caldron for brewing mischief against the people’s system of 
education. For many years its denominational colleges and 
academies waged an unrelenting war against the development 
of the public high and normal school system. This conflict 
culminated in the futile demonstration of the late Governor 
Robinson against the whole upper side of state education, and 
it really seems as if this}vexatious warfare was now on the de- 
cline; although the metropolitan press of N.Y. City is ina state 
of chronic fassiness against this department of public-school 
life. Just now, the Catholic hierarchy is executing a flank 
movement, in its ‘‘ freedom-of-worship bill,”’ which, if passed, 
will uncover the public-school system to the assault of the 
most bitter sectarian influence. It is to be hoped that the 
leading schoolmen of the state realize this fact, and will aid 
in resisting this unjust and narrow legislation, Another 
method of discrediting public schools is to cut down appropri- 
ations and refuse to build school-houses in the city of New 
York, leaving twenty thousand childrep out in the cold, and 
then demand the abolition of state higher education to supply 
a need created by its enemies. We would meekly suggest to 
our brilliant contemporary, which seems to be unduly absorbed 
in the general reconstruction of education, with a vigorous 
side-show in the direction of Boston, that one of the great 
needs, to-day, in the metropolis, is a newspaper of influence 
and ability, with clear insight to penetrate the schemes of the 
foes of the public-school system in the Empire State, and 
sufficient pluck and persistence to meet the enemy in every 
form of disguise, at every point of approach. 


“4 Pretty Large Board,”’—Itis currently reported that when 
it was proposed in the Massachusetts legislature, recently, to 
increase Secretary Dickinson’s salary, a member of the ‘“‘Great 
and General Court,” one of our “ adopted fellow-citizens,”’ was 
heard to exclaim: ‘‘Three thousand dollars for a secretary ? 
The Board of Education must be a pretty large board to pay 
three thousand dollars for a secretary! What is the business 


of this board ?”’ 


of idle months, which is the melancholy record of so many of 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— Roberts Brothers, Boston, have ready A Superior Wo- 
man, a new and interesting addition to the “‘No Name 
Series,” 

— Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland has determined to call her 
book George Eliot, and Other Studies. The title is taken 
in part from the first chapter, which is a paper on “‘ George 
Eliot’s Poetry.”’ 

— The New England Publishing Co., 16 Hawley street, Bos- 
ton, have issued in their “‘ Teachers’ Handy Library,” a vol- 
ume of Lectures on the Science and Art of Education, 
by the late Prof. Joseph Payne, of the London College of Pre- 
ceptors. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, will publish simulta- 
neous with its issue in England, General Gordon's Diaries, 
edited by Mr. Egmont Hake, a cousin of Gordon’s, Letters 
will be printed from General Stewart and E! Mahdi, along 
with other important documents and maps. 

— Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have just ready a new 
edition of Col, George Chesney’s Battle of Dorking. They 
will publish next month a new Elementary Physiology, by 
Dr. Richard J. Dunglison, which has been especially prepared 
to show the effect of alcoho] and tobacco on the human system. 


— Harper and Brothers, New York City, have issued an 
anonymous novel in book form, which appeared in Harper’s 
Magazine, and cleverly illustrated by C.S. Rhinehart. It is 
a pleasant story, and contains a graphic picture of life in the 
town of Berne, in Switerland; price, $1.50. 

— Baker & Taylor, New York City, publish a new novel by 
W. J. Flagg, entitled Wall Street and the Woods ; price 
$1.50. The tale is full of stirring incidents. The scenes are 
laid in “‘a wild region through which the Ohio flows,”’ in the 
unknown districts of Kentucky. The characters are original, 
and the whole work a contribution to our knowledge of the 
outlying regions of our vast country. 

— Cassell & Co., New York City, have published First Les- 
sonsin German Reading, by Fraulein Jagst, of the Princess 
Helena College, Ealing; price, 40 cents. This excellent book 
contains simple, short, amusing stories, in verse and prese, ex. 
tracted from different books used in German public schools. 
They are adapted to acquaint the young student well with the 
German language before entering upon the more complicated 
study of the grammar. The text follows the new system of 
spelling, beautifully illustrated, and printed in large, bold type, 
suited to young children. 

— C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., has ready a new edition 
of Joseph Payne’s Lectures; price in paper, 50 cents, or 
$1.90 in cloth binding. The pages are indexed by head lines, 
the left-hand giving the title of the lecture, and the right-hand 
giving the particular topic under discussion. Each lecture is 
followed by a somewhat minute analysis, convenient not only 
for review, but for comparison with treatment of the same 
subject in other lectures. The wide use of these addresses as 
a manual for reading circles among teachers has led Mr. Bar- 
deen to publish an edition adapted to their use. The analy- 
ses of this edition are very valuable, and enable the student to 
make intelligent comparisons. 

— Dodd, Mead & Co., New York City, have ready Vol. IV. 
of their admirable series of ‘‘Tales from Many Sources,” 
These volumes are of great value, as giving by comparison a 
fair idea of the different literary methods of the successful 
English novelists of the present decade. We have in them, 
side by side, tales from the pens of Hardy, Anstey, Julian 
Stargis, Stevenson, Norris, Ouida, Charles Reade, Hesba 
Stretton, the Duchess, Shorthouse (the author of John Ingle. 
sant), Black, Walter Besant and James Rice, Wilkie Collins, 
Payn, Daudet, not to mention a dozen or more others. The 
twenty-eight stories represent twenty-seven authors. There is, 
too, as great variety in character and scene as there is in au- 
thorship. The volumes are of convenient size, averaging 265 
pages, and are issued at the low price of 75 cents each. 


— Macmillan & Co., New York City, have published E, 
Marion Crawford’s latest new novel, entitled Zoroaster. It 
is oriental in character, and like almost all the author’s his- 
torical romances, wide license is used in regard to facts, es- 
pecially dates. Asa story it is told with vigor and with 
striking descriptive power. Belshazzar’s Feast is a master- 
piece in ite way. Zoroaster is pupil of the prophet Daniel, an 
* adept”’ in all kinds of occult lore, who is unfortunately over- 
taken by love and driven from the “‘ path”’ by the passion for 
the Princess Nehusta, a beautifal daughter of Israel. What 
this love lead to ; how through it Zoroaster is driven into as- 
cesticism ; how in his desert retreat he reconquers the ascend- 
ancy over the flesh which his court career had cost him ; how 
presently he is drawn back to the court of Darius to reform 
the national religion and to give wise counsel to his lord; and 
how the vengeance of the wicked Queen Atossa is finally grat- 
ified, the reader must discover. The charm of this book, as of 
Mr. Isaacs, is the strange, mystical, supernatural element 
which hints at means of transcending the boundaries of natu- 
ral law, and annihilating time and space, and which appeal to 
the large class who pore over occult teachings, esoteric doc- 
trines, and the like. It is brilliantly written throughout, and 
takes the reader into fresh fields and untrodden pastures. 
Price, $1.50. 

— Harper & Bros., New York City, have ready in the Handy 
Series: ‘ That Terrible Man,” by W. E. Norris; 25 cents. “ So- 


or, Bootles’s Baby,” by J. S. Winter; 25 cents. ‘‘ Louisa,” by 
K. 8. Macquoid, in two volumes; 25 cents each. ‘‘ Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Home letters (1830 and 1831); illustrated ; 25 
cents. ‘ How to Play Whist,” by Richard A. Proctor. 25 cts. 

The latest issues in the Franklin-square Library Series 
are: ‘The Rassians at the Gates of Herat,’’ by Charles Mar- 
vin ; illustrated ; 20 cents. ‘On the Fo’k’sle Head,” by W. 
Clark Russell; 15cents. ‘‘ Captain Brand, of the ‘Centipede,’” 
by H. A. Wise, U.S.N.; illustrated; 20 cents. ‘‘ Russia Under 
the Tzars,” by Stepniak; 20conts. ‘Ishmael,’ by M. E. Brad- 
don; 20 cents. ‘‘ Diana of the Crossways,” by G. Meredith; 
20 cents. ‘‘ Betwixt My Love and Me,”’ by the author of Chris- 
tina North; 20 cts. ‘ Vietor Hugo and His Time,” by Alfred 
Barbou ; profusely illustrated ; 25 cts. ‘‘ The Professor,” by 
Charlotte Bronté; illustrated; 20 cts. ‘‘ The Revised Version 
of the Old Tesa ment,’’ in four parts; Part I.; 25 cts. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, publish an important 
work on Russian Central Asia, which is peculiarly interesting, 
inasmuch as it describes the country about which England and 
Russia have so nearly come to blows. The author, Rev. Henry 
Lansdell, whose previous book, Through Siberia, attracted so 
much attantion, has traversed this country on a combined 
mission of philanthrapy and discovery, and his account of it, 
illustrated with many pictures and a fine map, is exceedingly 
engaging. 

The same house will publish By Shore and Sedge, con- 
taining three new stories by Bret Harte. Beginning at once, 
they will publish, for thirteen weeks, a series of novels en- 
titled the “‘ Riverside Paper Series,” including some of the 
most popular copyright works of fiction on their list, and em- 
bracing two new stories, one by Miss Phelps and another by 
a well-known writer, whose name for the present is veiled. The 
series begins with Mr. Hardy’s very popular story But Yeta 
Woman, and will be followed by Missy, by the author of 
Rutledge, Aldrich’s Stillwater Tragedy, Dr. Holmes’s Elsie 
Venner, and other stories of equal celebrity. These will be 
sent out in tasteful paper covers, and at the moderate price of 
fifty cents ought to find a yet larger constituency than the 
many thousands they have already reached. 


— Ginn & Co., Boston, announce the following new books, 
to be ready about July 1, 1885: School Hygiene, an address 
delivered before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association at its 
annual meeting in December, 1884, by Frank Wells, M.D., 
vice-president Massachusetts Emergency and Hygiene Associ- 
ation; Heating and Ventilation, by F. W. Draper, M.D., 
assistant professor of Legal Medicine in Harvard University; 
The Use and Cure of the Byes, especially during School 
Years, by C. H. Williams, M.D., assistant.surgeon Massachu- 
setts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary; Epidemics and Dis- 
infection, by G. B. Shattuck, M.D., visiting physician Boston 
City Hospital; Drainage, by Frank Wells, M.D., editor of the 
Registration Report of the State of Massachusetts; The Rela- 
tions of our Public Schools to the Disorders of the 
Nervous System, by Charles F. Folsom, M.D., physician to 
out-patients with diseases of the nervous system, Boston City 
Hospital. 

The above-named publishers also announce a New High- 
school Music Reader, by Julius Eichberg, director of mu- 
sical instruction in the city of Boston (will be ready about 
June 15). This musical reader ja the result of an experience 
of eighteen years, during which time Mr. Eichberg has been 
director of musical instraction in the Boston public schools 
and teacher of music in all the Boston high schools. 

The same publishers also announce Outlines of Practical 
Philosophy, by Hermann Lotze; translation edited by George 
T. Ladd, professor of philosophy, Yale College. (Ready soon). 


Russia Under the Tzars. By Stepniak, author of Under- 
ground Russia. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1 vol, 
12mo; cloth. Price, $.150 


The book gives such a comp!ete and clear picture as perhaps 
no other hand could furnish. Its revelations are fuller and 
more startling than any yet made of the aims and methods of 
the Government, as well as the Nihilists; and it is stirring 
reading. The extraordinary timeliness of its publication is of 
course a matter of accident, as the author and translator have 
been for some time superintending its passage through the 
press in London. Bat it is particularly welcome at a moment 
when universal attention is fixed upon its subject. This is the 
long-expected and much-talked-of book of Stepniak, the Nihilist 
writer, whose striking Underground Russia gave a glimpse of 
the thoroughness of his knowledge, and aroused very unusual 
expectation as to the exhaustive work he was understood to 
have in hand. 


The New Arithmetic. Compiled by Three Hundred Prom- 
inent Educators, and edited by Seymour Eaton, author of 
Eaton’s Practical Grammar, and editor of the School Sup- 
plement Buffalo, and Toronto, Canada: Eaton, Gibson & 
& Co. Price, $1 00, 


This new arithmetic contains a much larger number of emi- 
nently practical examples than can be found in ordinary school 
arithmetics. It is emphatically a pupil’s hand-book, preparing 
him for all the practical affairs of life, and also fitting him for 
the study of the more advanced mathematics. The practical 


character of the work will commend it to every teacher who de 


seeks to give their scholars such a mathematical training as 
will fit them for the active duties of every-day life. All ex- 
planations of theory are wisely omitted. These every good 
teacher will furnish. The book is made upon the best modern 
plan, and graded with unusual care into seven departments, 
to which are added examination exercises of unusual excel- 


ciety in London, by a foreign resident; 25 cents. ‘' Mignon ; lence. 


The editor has prepared Hints and Answers to the ex- 
ercises contained in The New Arithmetic. These embody 
hints as to solutions, and many new methods of working, 
which will be found convenient and valuable to teachers. 


Price, 50 cents. 


Within the Capes. By Howard Pyle. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00, 

This is a novel quite out of the ordinary style of fiction-writ- 
ing. The actors in it are almost all plain Quaker folk, and 
some of the chief incidents pass in a placid Pennsylvania town, 
about which the farms and fields extend, and through which 
blows a rural air. The time is the epoch of 1813-14, and the 
diction is simple and sweet, full of short words, and savored 
with a feeling which is almost pathetic in its ingenaousness 
and sympathy. The taleis so well told that it seems as though 
jt must be true, and it holds the reader with such interest as 


if he knew the very men and women. 


More New Arabian Nights: The Dynamiter. By Robert 
L. and Fannie Van de Grift. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. Price, in paper, 30 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

This book contains a series of tales, ingeniously linked to- 
gether, somewhat after the fashion of the author’s first series, 
New Arabian Nights. They are very amusingly told, in a 
quaint, droll way, and are full of funny situations and clever 
speeches Three young men, in the last stages of impecuni- 
osity, meet in the Bohemian cigar divan of Theophilus Godal!, 
formerly Prince Florizel of Bohemia. After discussing various 
ways of making a living, they determine to play amateur de- 
tectives, and to boldly follow to its conclusion the first appar- 
ent adventure that falls in their way, hoping “‘ something ’’ 
may ‘‘ turn up” in the pursuit. Their various experiences are 
novel, and supplement each other. 


Prose Writings of Nathaniel Parker Willis.. Selected 
by Henry A. Beers. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Price, $1.50. 

Mr. Beers has, in making selections of Willis’s talent, chosen 
such as display the widest range and variety in his prose 
writings. To the present generation of readers this book will 
be heartily welcomed. It reveals to them the decided charms 
of this restless, buoyant, and agreeable writer. Among the 
selections are, ‘‘ The Lunatic’s Skate,”’ ‘‘ Love in the Library,” 
‘Trenton Falls,” “A Dinnner at Lady Blessington’s,” “A 
Breakfast with Charles Lamb,’’ ‘‘A Week at Gordon Castle,”’ 
and about twenty-five other entertaining pieces. 


Rob Claxton'’s Story, By Parthene B. Chamberlain, an- 
thor of Mistress of the House, What About Fred? Chosen 
Vessels, A Rare Piece of Work,etc. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is a boy’s story, by an author who has won popularity 
by the high character of her books, and also by the admirable 
style in which they are written. Rob’s father went to the war, 
and left him a book in which he was to write the record of his 
life during his father’s absence. He faithfully kept a diary, 
which reveals the story of Rob’s noble life and character. His 
school life and his devotion to his mother show what a boy can 
do who is guided by Christian principle. Such a record as 
Rob Claxton makes in this story must do great good, and the 
book is one that will stimulate to nobility of conduct and life. 
It is appropriately illustrated and tastefully bound. 


Evolution and Christianity. By Benjamin F. Tefft, D.D., 
LL.D, formerly president of Geneva College, New York. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, $1.50. 

This treatise is an answer to the scientific objections of mod- 
ern times to Christianity, and will be welcomed by those who 
oppose the development of infidel tendencies among a certain 
class of scientific writers. He states plainly the conflict be- 
tween Christianity and the doctrines of evolution. His plan 
of discussion is very comprehensive, and he undertakes to 
prove, first, that evolution is not true, and then that Christian- 
ity is true. The late Bishop Simpson commends the work of 
Dr. Tefft in an introductory letter, and its plan has been highly 
approved by Bishop Wiley, Miss Frances E. Willard, the Rev. 
Prof. McCabe, and many other leaders of modern thought. 
His conclusions are summed up in these words: “ Christianity 
is never to be dethroned.”’” “Our theology may be stricken 


down, but never our religion.” ‘Christianity stands and 
flourishes to-day. Men may hack it here and there, but the 
scars soon heal.’”’ ‘‘ Christianity, which blesses everything it 
touches, must be true.’”’ ‘‘ Infidelity, which if permitted to suc- 
ceed would blast and devour the whole world, must, for the 
same reason, be entirely false.”’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Descriptive Botany; by Eliza A. Youmans. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co, ; 

Obiter Dicta. New York: John B, Alden ; 40 cts. 

Mr. Butler’s Ward; a novel; by F. Mabel Robinson; price 25 cts; 
Heart’s Delight; a story; by Charles Gibbon ; price 20 cts; The Revised 
Version of the Old Testament; part II; 20 cents, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


ew of George 
Letters and Journals by her husband, J. W- 
Cross,” and “Prince Bismarck,” sketched by his Georetary. The same 
company have ready the May number of the Nineteenth onan. 
monthly review edited by James Knowles ; price $450 a year, single 
numbers 40 cents. It contains thirteen rs, several of which are of 
pote interest to professional teachers. «Diet in Relation to Age 4D 

tivity,” by Sir Henry Thomson, and Archdeacon Farrar’s cle on 
“ Drink,” are very valuable. 


—The June number of Mind in Nature is the most in and 


b- 


varied 
lished by the Western News Com 


number yet issued; $1.00 per year, slngle copy 10 cents, 
pany. 
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— The Leonard Scott Pablication Company, 1104 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, have ready the current number of the Edinburg Review, or Criti- 
murnal,—quarterly ; price $3.00 a year, single copy, 90 cents It has 
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and could read four or five with comparative ease. Yet he was 
not merely a linguist, but added to his attainments in language 
more than ordinary power as a mathematician, and a gen- 
eral knowledge of science and philosophy. 

He was a remarkably ready man. His knowledge was s0 
classified, and so thoroughly digested and assimilated, that it 
all contributed to his mental strength, and could be called into 
service at a moment’s notice. He had a student’s sympathy 
for fellow-students, and to those whose feet stumbled along 
the way, so plain and smooth to him, he was always ready with 
a word of earnest, enthusiastic encouragement, or with out- 
stretched hand for more substantial help. The writer, in com- 
pany with many others, takes pleasure in recording his grate- 
ful acknowledgement of the stimulating power that this fellow- 
teacher was to him, both by example and by direct aid and 
instruction. 

As a teacher, Mr. Buckingham was remarkable for the clear- 
ness and terseness of his statements. It was a training in 
English for a pupil to belong to his class, and to become famil- 
iar with the traly wonderfal precision and accuracy of every 
proposition that fell from his tongue. He was an indefatigable 
worker, always at his post, never shirking, and never putting 
off what he saw to be done. This made him of t value in 
all matters pertaining to the eral welfare of a school, as 
well as in his own special wor As a disciplinarian, in the 
sense that the word is sometimes used, he did not rank high. 
His physique was not such as awes unruly boys into submis- 
sion, nor was his nervous temperament one well adapted to 
deal with such pupils; but, to the majority of his pupils, he 
gave a discipline better and higher,—instruction that is seldom 
equaled,—a profound respect for scholarship, and an earnest 
desire to achieve some worthy work. 

Mr. Buckingham was a progressive teacher. He loved to 
study the history of education; he was always ready to con- 
sider new methods that might be suggested, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the discussion of principles of education. He was a 
member of the American Philological Society, and one of the 
founders of the New England oe pe Association, which 
now survives as the Schoolmasters’ Club, serving for one or 
two years as its president. He was a frequent attendant at 
the meetings of teachers, was — interested in the topics 
considered, and often took part in the debates, expressing his 
views in the forcible and lucid manner which all who ever 
heard him will recall with interest. 

Bat, after all, it is the man that shone through and glorified 
the scholar and teacher that one loves best to think of. His 
friends loved the man, who was perfectly clean in thought and 
in life, who hated meanness and sham with an inexpressible 
scorn, who delighted in frankness and fearlessness, who had 
a conscience without a stain or a blur, and who was the ser- 
vant of that conscience always and everywhere. These are 
the thoughts that ‘remain to those who knew him best, as ee 
cious and immortal memories. J.O.N, 


PERSONAL. 


— Prest. Samuel C. Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, N. H. 

ve the oration at the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary ot 
“Old Newbury,” Mass.,at Newburyport, June 10. It was an 
intensely interesting historical address, Fully 1,500 children 
were in the procession. Atthe banquet a letter was read from 
John G. ittier. On the same occasion, Mrs, Louisa P. 
Hopkins, of New Bedford, Mass , the accomplished author and 
successful teacher, read a finely-written, original ode to “‘ Old 
Newbury.” Speeches were made by Lieut. W. W. Greely, of 
Arctic fame; Hon. Eben F. Stone, member of Congress; Judge 
C. S. Bradley, of the Supreme Court of Rhode Island; Hon. 
Ww. W. Crapo, of New Bedford, Mass. Mr. Whittier, in his 
letter, paid the following compliment to “ an eminent historian 
and teacher of the olden time’’: ‘‘ Joshua Coffin, historian of 
Newbury, teacher and antiquarian, and one of the earliest ad- 
vocates of slave emanci | his memory be kept D, 
to use the words of Judge Sewall, ‘so long as Plum Island 
keeps its post, and a sturgeon leaps in Merrimack River.’ ”’ 


— We were honored, last week, with a visit from A. Freese, 
Esq., the firet superintendent of schools of Cleveland, O. He 
beld the office from 1847 to 1862, and was the principal of the 
Central High School for several years from 1871. Mr. Freese 
knows very much about the birth of the New Education in 
Cleveland, in the day when great beginnings were not so noisily 
heralded as of late, and when honest worth, as now, finds not 
in this world its highest reward or praise, Mr. Freese hired 
John Eaton, on the day of his graduation from Dartmouth 
College, to take the principalship of the Brownell Street Gram- 
mar School, and William 8S. Palmer, of the same class, as prin- 
cipal of the Central High School. This school, established in 
1846, was, according to Mr. Freese, the first free high school in 
the United States established outside of New England. Master 
Palmer is now Rev. Wm. 8S. Palmer, D.D., of Norwich, Conn. ; 
Principal Eaton is now U.S. Comr. of Education; and Mr. 
Hale, another Dartmouth — of the same class, is now 
one of the noted lawyers of New Hampshire. 


—Prest. Samuel D. Caldwell, LL,D., has resigned his position 
as the head of Vassar College, It has been known for some time 
that the board of trustees entertained the belief that, while the 
college was prosperous in many directions, there was need of 
more executive force in the president’s chair. This feeling 
undoubtedly led President Caldwell to tender his resignation, 
which has been accepted with the understanding that he 
should remain until his successor could be chosen. A com- 
mittee was appointed to select a successor and call a meeting 
of the board of trustees in New York City to act upon their 
selection. Itis a position of great influence and responsibility, 
and we hope a wise choice will be made. Will it be a woman, 
in imitation of Wellesley ? Probably not. 


— Margaret K. Smith, of the Nebraska state normal school, 
the well-known contributor to Taz JOURNAL and AMERICAN 
TEACHER, sails for Hamburg on June 25. She goes abroad 
to spend some months in study and in visiting the best schools 
in Germany, after which she intends to spend a few months 
in France and a month in England, observing the best peda- 
gogical work in each country. She will continue her contribu- 
tions to Taz JOURNAL during her absence. Our readers will 
join us in wishing her a pleasant voyage and a profitable 
sojourn in the old world, 


— Albert G, Lane, Supt. of Schools of Cook County, IIl., 
has, in his Biennial Report, given a very instructive review of 
the progress of school work in his field. He commends the 
labors of the teachers and school officers, and says that ‘‘ The 
condition of the public school, in any place, is a fair index of 
the general intelligence, moral integrity, and social life of its 
people,” that ‘‘ where the best schools are, there will be found 
efficient and wise supervision and direction of the work by 
school officers. 

— Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., of New York City, is to de- 
liver the address before the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Dartmouth College, June 21. A. H. Quint, D.D., of 
Dover, N. H., is to deliver the address on the dedication of 
Rollins Chapel, on Wednesday, June 24, and Hon. Mellen 
Chamberlain, of Boston Public Library, is to give the oration 
on the opening of Wilson Hall (Library Building) on the even- 
ing of the same day. 

— W. D, Parker, principal of the State Normal School, 
River Falls, Wis., closes his year of successful work by public 
exercises and graduation on June 18, 1885, Mr. Parker is one 
of the live educators of the Northwest, and his good work is 
felt outside of his own state. 

— Mrs. A. B. B. Tilton, of Tilton, N. H., has sent Bishop 
Niles $10,000 to be used in establishing in Concord, N. H., the 
proposed Episcopal School for Girls. The gift is a memorial 
of her daughter, Evelyn Tilton. 

—J. Ormond Wilson, ex-Supt. of Schools, Washington, 
i. = is seeking needed rest at his cottage, at Nantucket, 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The report of Supt. Seaver, of the Boston public schools, 
discusses the experiment of manual training for boys. Two 
hundred boys, from ten different grammar schools, have been 
under instructions in carpentry two hours a day since Septem- 
ber. They were selected by the masters from a.nong those 14 
years of age, or older, who had the permission of their parents 
to take the instruction. ‘‘ The experiment has al y gone 
far enough to prove that work of this kind can be joined to 
the ordinary grammar-school work with good effect,”’ says the 
superintendent, and he advocates the making of provisions for 
industrial training for girls as well as for boys. ” 

— Nevada has passed the school temperance law, as have 
also Alabama, Wisconsin, Missouri, Maine, New Jersey, Ore- 

mn, Nebraska, Pennsylvania, and Kansas,—nine states added 

uring the present legislative season to the number (now 14) 
requiring the teaching of physiological effect of stimulants 
and narcotics in all schools supported by public funds, in- 
cluding state schools, normal, reformatory, and charitable, 
Several other legislatures are hopeful as regards this measure, 
among them Illinois, which has given the assent of the senate 


to the bill. 

A New Classi of School Children.—Some time ago 
Professor Virchow brought together the results of an inquiry 
into the relative proportions of the blonde-haired, dark, and 
mixed types among the schoo! children of the German empire. 
Since then the inquiry has been extended to Belgium, Austria, 
and Switzerland, and embraces nearly eleven million children 
in its scope. In a lecture at the Berlin Academy of Science 
Professor Virchow now shows that more than 50 per cent. of 
the school children of Central Europe belong to the mixed 
type. The distribution of the purely blonde type, which con- 
tributes something over 25 per cent., and is associated with 
unmixed Teutonic blood, is rather curious. It is highest in 
Hanover, where it forms 43 per cent. of the population, but it 
is very nearly as high in the extreme east Prussian and Pomer- 
anian districts, where history and tradition locate a preponder- 
ating Slavic element, and point to the completeness of the 
gradual industrial conquest of those regions by the Teutonic 
race, 

— A memorial has been received at Oxford University from 
the headmasters of the public schools, recommending certain 
reforms in regard to the holding of examinations for scholar- 
shi Their suggestions point to more codperation between 
colleges in the matter; the present system, by which each col- 
lege holds a separate examination, brings up boys from the 
schools and keeps them here fishing for scholarships for weeks 
together. It would be best if all colleges would combine and 
elect a joint board of examiners, who should hold two exam- 
inations in the year, and assign all scholarships; but it is to 
be feared the “‘ Particularism”’ of the colleges will defeat an 
such project, as each college is intent to outreach others an 


get the best men for itself. 


OBITUARY. 

Lucius Henry Buckinenam, Pa.D.— Mr. Buckingham 
was born in Boston, Dec. 19, 1829. He was the twelfth ehild 
of Hon. Joseph T, Buckingham, the founder, and for about 
twenty-five years the editor, of the Boston Courier. When 
Mr. Buckingham was about four years of age the family 
moved to Cambridge, and there he resided the greater part of 
the time until he graduated from Harvard College. His early 
education was obtained in the public schools of Cambridge, 
but at the age of fourteen he entered the Boston Latin School, 
where he remained four years, graduating as a medal scholar 
in 1847, He then took the regular four years’ course at Har- 
vard, and graduated in 1851, in the class with ex-Mayor Green 
of Boston, Prof. Dunbar of Harvard College, Rev. Mr. Hall of 
Cambridge, Prof. Henry W. Haynes of Boston, and other dis- 
tinguished men. After graduating from college, Mr. Bucking- 
ham spent some time in Europe, visiting its principal cities 
and residing for some months in Paris, where he laid the 
foundation of that familiarity with the French language and 
its literature for which he was justly noted. On his return, 
he soon entered upon his life-work as a er. Fora short 
time he was principal of a school in Brighton, then of another 
in Dorchester, and subsequently, in partnership with the late 
Mr. R. H. Chase, he carried on a private school in Philadelphia. 
About 1871 he returned to Massachusetts, and was almost 


— “* Allow me to say that I find the JournaL or EpucATION 
increasing in value to me, and always presenting something 
which I can use.”’”—J. H. Turrs, Westport, Conn. 

— “I inclose $3 00 for my subscription to THe JOURNAL. 
I continue to find it a most welcome visitor, always giving me 
something by which I can do better work. Were I to miss its 


immediately appointed a sub- weekly visits, there would indeed be an aching void. I wish 
of Boston, he you the full success you so richly merit.”—E. W. Waren, 
his sudden and apparently untimely death. Kendalville, Ind. : 

As a scholar Mr. Buckingham’s attainments were varied and| — ‘I have so much benefit from your journal, and I find its 
profound, With a natural talent for linguistic studies, he pur-| advice and recommendations so uniformly sound, that I have 
sued them with delight, and for pastime followed lines of work |come to look on it as a friend, a sort of actual personality, and 
that to most men are arduous and exhausting labor. He had |to consider it the firet journal of its class in the country.””— 
4 speaking knowledge of at least three of the modern W. H. W., Pennsylvania, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns, 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or general inter- 
est. School catalogues, programs, circulars, schoo! reports, news 
articles, etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. cep 
Tas JOURNAL posted with all fresh and in matter that comes to 
your knowledge, 


FOREIGN, 


— The School Board elections have been going on in Scot- 
land during April, at the latest advices. Scotland is giving her 
vote for a ttish Minister of Cabinet rank, with full control 
of Scottish education. The Prime Minister is being memori- 
alized from all directions, and the leading journals maintain 
a patriotic tone. Three lady members have got seats on the 
Edinburgh Board, two of whom are in a minority against the 
whole Board in favor of the present state of educational con- 
trol. The result of the Glasgow School Board election has 
gd come to hand. For the first time ladies take their place 


— Mr. Wild was lately sent abroad by the Norfolk Confer- 
ence of Elementary Teachers, England, to report on the ele- 
mentary schools of the continent, and he has given the confer- 
ence the benefit of his full and careful observations. The sum 
of his ay cere shows that, abroad, the school hours are shorter 
than in England; the tenure of teachers is like that of English 
judges, quoad se bene gesserint ; pensions are the rule,—a real 
maintenance, not a pittance; the inspector’s visits are like an- 
gels’, not like a detective or exciseman’s; codes are framed b 
educationists in concert with teachers, not by officials suesiliad 
over by any casual statesman. ‘‘I am able,’’ says Mr. Wild, 
“to state from my own observation that the whole system 
abroad is purely edacational, and not in the slightest degree 
pecuniary. Nowhere did I find onesingle penny depending on 
any examination,—anything like our system of individual ex- 
amination; any but adult trained teachers; any striving after 
percentages, or after that miraculous accuracy which costs En- 
glish teachers and English scholars so much weariness and 
9) Jaeaaa Nowhere did I find any signs of worry and anx- 
ety. 


AT HOME, 
COLLEGE NOTES. 


Harvard.—Sunday, June 14, baccalaureate sermon, Dr. A. 
P. Peabody. Friday, 19, class day. Wednesday, 24, com- 
mencement. 

Yale.—Friday, June 19, Townsend prize speaking. Sunday, 
baccalaureate, by Prest. Porter, Monday, class exercises. 
Tuesday, alumni day. Wednesday, commencement exercises, 

Princeton, — Sunday, June 14, baccalaureate, by Prest. 
McCosh. Wednesdsy, 17th, commencement. 

Brown,— Sunday, June 14, baccalaureate sermon Presi- 
dent Robinson. Monday, annual declamation of the sophomore 
class. Tuesday, Meeting of the the Phi Beta Kappa Society; 
Address before the society, by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D.: 
Poem by George Fox Tucker, LL.B., of Boston; Annual meet- 
ing of the Alumni, in Manning Hall, Wednesday, 117th an- 
nual commencement, 

Bowdoin.—Sunday, June 21, baccalaureate, by Prof. G. G, 
Brown. Tuesday, class day. Thursday, commencement. 

Dartmouth. — Sunday, June 21, baccalaureate, by Prest. 
Bartlett. Thursday, 25th, alumni meeting; commencement. 

Tufts.—Sunday, June 14, baccalaureate, by Prest. Capen. 
Tuesday, alumni meeting. Wednesday, graduating exercises, 

Smith.—Sunday, June 14, baccalaureate, by Prest. Seelye. 
Monday, class concert. Tuesday, ivy exercises and — re- 
= Wednesday, commencement, — orator, Dr. P, 
Peabody. 

— Oxford conferred the degree of D.D. on Phillips Brooks, 
Tuesday, June 9. 

— Froude, the historian, will pts visit Yale and Har- 
vard before returning to England. 

— Amherst has recently received a bequest of $2,500. 


MAINE, 


— Col. Kemple, of West Virginia, delivered his popular lect- 
ure, ‘‘ The Tribulations of an Office Seeker,’’ before the Frank- 
lin Educational Association. There was a good attendance 
notwithstanding the unfavorable weather. In the forenoon, 
A. D. Russell, of Weld, os on ‘‘ What can be done to Im- 

rove the Schools by the School Committee”; Miss Lilla 
Beales, of Temple, on ‘‘ Teaching Language’’; O. S. Norton, 
of Avon, on “ Evils of too much Spelling-book’’; Prof. Par- 
ington, on ‘‘A Well-balanced Course of Study for the Com- 
mon schools.’”’ In the afternoon, Dr. P, Dyer, of Farming- 
ton, spoke on ‘* What can be done to Improve our Schools 
by the Agent’’; Miss J. H. May, of Strong, read a paper on 
** What can be done to Improve our Schools by the Teacher ” ; 
Prof. Purington, on ‘‘ What can be done to Improve our 
Schools by the Parents.’’ Each part was followed by a discus- 
sion. Much interest was manifested. The Franklin Educa- 
tional Association was never sa strong and useful as to-day. 

— A catalogue of Houlton Academy, just issued, shows it to 
be in a flourishing condition, its pupils numbering 180, includ- 
ing 11 in the college preparatory department. Rev. Wm. 8. 
Knowlton, Colby, , Is principal; Charles S. Estes, Colby, 
associate ; Miss Addie M. Barnes, formerly of Waterville, is 
one of the assistants. 

— A new edition of the 1884-5 catalogue of Colby University 
has been issued. The names of 117 students are recorded. 
Many matters of interest relating to the work and life of the 
college are treated, and the pamphlet is very complete and 
valuable, 

— The Hancock Co. Educational Association held an insti- 
tute in Blue Hill, May 22 and 2%, State Supt. of Schools 
Luce was present, and a large number of earnest teachers 
from the various towns in that vicinity. Essays were read by 
several on subjects of importance. 

— It is stated that there is to be a reunion of the entire 
alumni of the Skowhegan High Sghool and Bloomfield Acad- 
emy, June 18, commencement week, 

— We have received a catalogue of Houlton Academy. 
There are now 180 students, including eleven who are in the 
college preparatory course. The institution is at present in a 
very flourishing condition, having a board of excellent and 
capabie teachers and an endowment of $38,000. It is largely 


atronized by the rane of Aroostook County and of New 
branswick t fits students especially for entering Colby Uni- 
versity. 


— Wednesday afternoon, May 13, was a gala day at old Frye- 
burg Academy, the occasion being the ’85 class day. 

— The 66th anniversary exercises of Bangor Theological 
Seminary began in Bangor. Tuesday. In the forenoon the 
junior class were examined in Hebrew, and the senior and 
middle classes in the New Testament Exegesis. In the after- 


noon the janior class were examined in the New Testament 
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Exegesis, and the seniors in Homiletics. The graduating class | officers in the state. Teachers’ meetings are held monthly. 


numbers ten members,—somewhat larger than in years previ- 
ous. They will immediately engage in the ministry, mostly in 
this state. It is thought special endeavors will be made to in- 
crease the endowment fund. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Newport.— A new impetus has been given to the cause of 
education in Newport during the school year about to close. 

The board of education, consisting of Hon. J. W. Parme- 
lee, president; D. M. Currier, M.D., superintendent, and D. J. 
Mooney, secretary, found upon investigation that the courses of 
study pursued in the schools of Union District were in a very 
loose and unsatisfactory condition. As a result of much labor 
and careful attention, a new curriculum has been arranged by 
the board, and, at a recent and fully-attended meeting of 
Union School District, the course was adopted after a very 
vigorous discussion. The board had much to contend with in 
this needed reform, and may well feel encouraged by the result. 

Miss Mattie M. Chellis, who has been a faitbful and effi 
cient teacher in the schools of Newport for nine years, and 
the past four years assistant in the high school, leaves at the 
close of this term to go to Wellesley, Mass. 

Mr. 8. A. Snow, the ag ow principal of the high school 
during the past year, has been reéngaged for another year. 
The new courses of study will go into effect in September. 

Newport will send a delegation to the city of her name. 
sake by the sea, to attend the meeting of the American Insti- 
tate in July. 

— Commencement at Dartmouth, June 25. Baccalaureate, 
Sunday, June 20, by the president. Exercises as usual during 
the week. Tickets from Boston can be obtained at 250 Wash- 
ington street. The new chapel and library to be dedicated 
will gather one of the largest reunions of the alumni 

— The graduating exercises at Tilden Seminary, West Leb- 
anon, took place Jane 14 to 17, as follows : Sunday, June 14, 

aduating sermon, Rev. D. C. Roberts. Tuesday, June 18, 
—Gympasatic exhibition, art exhibition, concert. Wednesday, 
Jane 17,—Graduating exercises, address by Rev. Marvin R. 
Vincent, D.D. ; conferring of diplomas, reunion of classes, 
senior reception. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The House having non-concurred in the commitment to 
the committee on education of the bill to levy a state educa- 
tion tax on the basis of valuation, the matter was referred to 
the next General Court. ' 

— A new science building will be begun next year at Smith 
College, if present expectations in obtaining necessary funds 
are realized. Several new casts for the art gallery have been 
received during the year. 

— John O Norris, the popular master of the East Boston 
high school, has been unanimously elected head-master of the 
Charlestown high school, in place of Mr. Emery, who has re 
signed. On motionof Mr Flint, who stated that Mr. Emery had 
been connected with the Charlestown high schoo! since its foun- 
dation in 1848, resolutions were , which were adopted, 
expressing an appreciation of the long and faithful services 
rendered by Mr. Emery. 

— Boston University uates this year 122. Of these 17 
are from the College of Liberal Arts, 11 from the College of 
Agriculture, 14 from the School of Theology, 48 from the 
School of Law, 26 from the School of Medicine, and six from 
the School of All Sciences. 27 of the whole number were 

g women. 

— The high school at Sandwich is very arc try: with 60 
pupils, under the ch of C. T. Whitcomb, A.B., a graduate 
of Amherst College. Two pupils graduated this year. Arbor 
Day was celebrated by planting 16 trees, four each to poets, 
presidents, statesmen, and women. Holmes and Whittier 
wrote letters. The schools of the town are under the excel- 
lent supervision of Supt. Dillingham, one of the most ¢ffivient 


A county convention will be organized in the autumn, and 
much interest is manifested in its success; Principal Whit- 
comb has taken a leading part in this important movement. 

— The closing exercises of Mrs. Hayes’s Young La- 
dies’ School (Boston), last week, were of unusual interest. 
Miss Prest. Freeman, of Wellesley, gave the address to the 
school, in which she made clear the daty of educated women 
to give their best to the world, and to keep fresh and young 
by being diligent in business, fervent in spirit, and not given to 
worry. Among the graduates was Miss Laura A. Orcutt, the 
danghter of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, of Boston. Mrs. Hayes is one 
of the ablest teachers in New Eogland, and her instruction, in 
all its bearings on the future of young women, is healthful 
and inspiring. 

— Mr. Charles S. Moore has resigned his position as princi- 
pal of the High School at Taunton, to accept the mastership 
of St. Paul’s School, Garden City, Long Island. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Supt. Littlefield’s Decoration Day oration, at Newport, 
was pronounced a very able effort,—one of the ablest heard 
in Newport on a similar occasion for some years. 

— The Committee on Education in the present legislature 
of this state is as follows: Senate— Ezra Gifford, Thomas C. 
Watson, Alonzo P. Mowry, Melville Ball, tsasc H. Easter- 
brook; in the House—Hon. F G. Jilison, Rev. M. Van Horne, 
C. H. Coggeshall, George H. Utter, John F. Chace, L. L. Chil- 
son, Irvin O. Chester. 

— Rev. C. J. White has been reé'ected Supt. of Schools of 
Woonsocket, a position which he has very successfally filled. 

— Two leading private schools of Providence held their com- 
mencement exercises Thursday, Jane 11,—the Eoglish and 
Classical School of 49 Snow street, at Music Hall, and the 
Univ. Grammar Schoo! at their school-house on College Hill. 

— Rev. W. H. Allen has been elected superintendent of the 
schools of Portsmouth. 

CONNECTICUT. 


— The ar meeting of the Hartford Co, Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held in Hartford on the 6th inst. A chapter of 
Spencer’s book on Education was the subject of discussion, 
and was handled by Principal Gordy in an excellent paper on 
“ The Theory of Education.”’ He also said some good things 
on the practice of education. In the afternoon Supt. Dutton 
of New Haven discussed the subject of ‘‘ Overwork in the 
Public Schools.’ He attributed much of the criticism on this 
score to the English system and to the pressure attendant upon 
the marking system, and more than all to the pernicious ef- 
fects of home training. Principal Bowers scouted the idea 
that there is any ‘‘ Devil of modern arjthmetic,’’ as a prom- 
inent citizan recently expressed it cr. Comins, of New 
Britain, read a paper on Physical Training. 

— The Willimantic High School has a very attractive pro- 
gram for ite annual graduation day. 

— Among the notables who wii) attend the Yale commence- 
ment next week will be Vice-President Hendricks, who will 
deliver an address before the Law School on ‘‘ The Supreme 
Court of the United States.’’ 

— Dr. Leighton has applied for the position of instructor in 
Sanitary Science in the New Haven schools. 

— A class of 22 young ladies graduated an the 12th inst., 
from the Welch Training School, with appropriate exercises. 
Many of the graduates gave model lessons to classes of pupils 
which were listened to with great interest by a large audience. 
The work of the school is very satisfactory, and the new meth- 
ods seem to be established on a firm footing. 

— Pyf.G. Stanley Hall gave a very thoughtfal and stimnu- 
lating lecture on ** The Normal Development of Young Chil- 
dren ”’ to the New Haven teachers, on the 12th inst. 

— Many graduates of the famous *‘ Nott School” for youn 
ladies, in New Haven, will be sorry to hear of the death o 
Jalia Nott, who had been principal for so many years 


CoLorapo,—The salary of our state correspondent, F. B. 
Gault, the popular superintendent of the South Pueblo public 
schools, was recently raised by a ananffhous vote of the schoo! 
board to $2,000. 

The teachers of the South Paeblo schools have a firm friend 
in the venerable Judge Richards, who daily takes a carriave 
load of these toilers out for a drive on the incomparable roads 
of these level plains. More of such thoughtfulness would 
make the teacher’s life more pleasant.——An effort will be 
made to relieve Colorado College of its financis! distress, —— 
Dr. Alexander Thompson, for so many years tutor in the 
University of Toronto, is spending the summer in Pueblo. 
His services as preacher and lecturer are in good demand. 
He is a critieal thinker and attractive speaker. 

A dozen years ago the Rev. H. B. Gage, of Princeton, came 
to Colorado in search of health and a ministerial field. He 
found both. Asa pastor he has been eminently successful. 
As a tourist and student he has pretty thoroughly tramped 
over our mountains. Asa result he has a fine cabinet, and a 
pretty accurate knowledge of geology. Recently he gave the 
students of the South Pueblo High School a plain, interesting 


talk on crystallography. 


Inp1aANA.—Dr. J. P. D John, of DePauw University, is 
winning golden opinions, both as a lecturer and scientist.— 
The Central Norma! School at Danville has sustained a great 
loss in the recent death of Vice-Prest. J. A. Steele. His connec. 
tion with the school began in 1880, and its prosperity is largely 
due to his excellent management. Prof. Steele was an enthu- 
siastic teacher, of rare personal qualities, and his early death 
is affectionately mourned by a wide circle of friends who 
“knew him but to love him.” 

Superintendent J. C. Gregg, of Brazil, Clay Co., had the mis- 
fortune, a few days since, to lose a son through the fatal 
discharge of a toy pistol. —— The greater number of our 
county superintendents were re-elected at the Jane meeting 
of the county boards. A few were dropped who should have 
been dismissed. Asa body, however, the county superintend- 
ents are energetic, capable, and worthy.——Prest. George P. 
Brown, of the state normal, has had some unpleasantness with 
members of the faculty, and has resigned his position. He is 
an able man, and the school has increased both its membership 
and standard during the six years he has directed it It is to 
be hoped that he will not leave the state.——Prof. W. W. Par- 
sons has been chosen acting-presidevt, and in ail probability 
will succeed to the presidency. It is to be hoped that, if elected 
to the position, he will maintain, or elevate, the standard of 
scholarship,——Prest. Jordan of the State University delivered 
a very able address at the commencement exercises of the 
Richmond High School.——Supt. D. E. Hunter, for the past 
eight years superintendent of the Washington schools, has re- 
p> oP tami J. Atwood, of Sslem, goes to southern Kansas 
next year, and J. M. Bridgeman, formerly in charge of the high 
school, succeeds him.——Nearly all the counties of the state 
will hold, or have held, graduating exercises for those com- 
pleting the common branches. It is to be hoped now that an 
interest is aroused, that the grade of scholarship requisite for 
graduation from the district schools will be advanced, other- 
wise the low standard will cast discredit upon the certificates. 

Warsaw.—The Commissioner of Education from Japan, Mr. 
Ichizo Hattori, who is also one of the Committee of Examina- 
tion and Awards at the World’s Exposition, has made a re- 
quest of the U. S. Bureau of Education, and they to Mr. Buck- 
ley, who had charge of the exhibit from Indiana, for the ‘‘An- 
alysis of Piants’’ and ‘‘ The Analysis of Birds” from the War- 
saw city schools. The botanical specimens were prepared by 
Miss Josephine ee assistant in the high school, are 
nicely pressed and splendidly mounted on large sheets for wall 
display, while the work in descriptive ornithology is wholly 
different from that exhibited by other schools, as the blanks 
were designed by Prof. Mather, and great care was taken to 
have the work complete and full. The request of the Japanese 


Representative German Poems, 


ECZEMA! 


My wife has been sorely affiicted with Kczema or 


BALLAD AND LYRICAL, Svo, 688 pages. 


Original texts with close English, ver- 
sions on opposite pages. The transla- 
tions, which are in meter, have been 
selected from the best available sources. 
The collection includes about four hun- 
dred of the most famous ballad and lyr- 
ical poems of the language. 


Price to teachers, $2 80 ; postage, 27 cents 
additional, 
HENRY HOLT & CO., 
524 29 West 23d St., New York. 


Salt Rheum from infancy. We tried every known 
remedy, bat to noavail. She was also afflicted with a 
periodical nervous headache, sometimes fullowed by an 
intermittent fever, so that her life © a burden to 
her. Finally I determined to try 8.8.8. She com- 
menced seven weeks ago. After the third bottle the 
inflammation disappeared, and sore spots dried u 
and torned white and scaly, and finally she brash 
them off in an impalpable white powder, resembling 
pure salt. She is now taking the sixth bottle; eve: 
appearance of the disease is gone, and her flesh is 80 
and white as a child’s. Her headaches hive disap- 
and she eujoysthe only good heaich she has 

nown in 40 years © wonder she deems that every 
bottle of 8. 8. 8. is worth a thousand times its weight 
in gold. JOBN F, BRADLEY, 44 Griswold 8t. 

olt, Mich. May 16, 1885 
For sale by all druggists. 
THE SWIFT SPECIBIC CO., 
N. ¥.; 157 W. 23d Bt. Drawer 3, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 


In respect to methods, gradation, selections, mechanical execution, and general 
adaptability to school use, are unquestionably the best school readers now ‘published. 


N, 
NEW YORK, ALBANY, NY, 
BROOKLYN, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
PHILADELPHIA, NEWBURGH, N. 
WASHINGTON D.C., SPRINGFIELD, 
ERSEY CITY, CESTER, MASS. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., LOWELL 


ture of time 


THE GOVERNMENT STANDARD.—Tuxz Fr 
of the United States for exclasive use in the ty the War 
amed books 


will be sent free by mail 
y to any school-officer 


WE HAVE CALLS FOR 


A number of thoroughly qualified and experienced 
teachers, The inexperienced or incapable will save 
vainable making to such Bureaus 
as want from to 5000 teachers at once. We shall be 
satisfied if wecan get enough good applicants to fill 
vacancies. We believe that a Teachers’ 
honestly conducted and be successful, and the favors 
which past warrant us in saying 
that such frankness « onest appreciated 
both schools and teachers, 
J. RANBOM BRIDGE & CO., 
BN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 


625 b 110 Tremont St,, Boston, Mass, 


HORTHAND 


STENOGRAPH 


The Shorthand Writing Machine possesses 
many advantages over, and is learned in much 
less time than other systems. Price #40, 
Instructions by mailfree. Send stamps for Circular, 
U.S.STENOGRAPH CO., ST.LOUIS,MO, 


W. M. BELoneER & Co.. Agents for New England, 
36 Bromfield Bt. Boston. 


of THe JOURNAL for the 


Have you seen our Series of Portraite ?) 


Pencil Sharpener. 


PATENTED SEPT. 2, 1884. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOOLS, 
DRAUGHTSMEN, and GENERAL OFFICE USE 


Equally Effective for Lead or Slate Pencils. 


Simple in operation, durable in construction, 
Rapid, cleanly, and absolutely pesitive 
ia accomplishing its work. 


ANY CHILD CAN USE IT. 
Economical of time, 
labor, and 


PRICE, $5.00. 


Special discount for quantities 
of 10 machines or over. 


The Sharpener, ked, weighs about 9 Ibs., 50 
cannot be sent by mail. Orders on which the full 
price ($500 each) is paid, and which come from 
within the New England States, will be sent by °x- 
ene prepaid. On orders from other States, we will rebate 

the parchaser one half of the express charges, which we 
will remit on receipt of statement of the amount paid. 


To save C.O.D. char, the money should in all cases be 
sent by P. O. Order, or draft, with the 


ka Satisfaction guaranteed ; in other werds, t \ 
be refunded, if not found perfectly satisfactory after Jour wecke trial, expense, and the money 
(We refer by permission to the publishers of Tar JouRNAL OF EDUCATION.) 


Address GEORGE FROST & CO., 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Stimpson 


Send for circulars. 
STATE AGENTS WANTED. 


OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS s%::3:%%.*%4::csp A RARE BARGAIN. 


‘ good quiet order. Each set contains 100 pre vs tire ham op 4 
credit cards, 50 large beautiful chromo merit cards, and 12 $25. $e. pee 
1 8. ROW 


ant artistic chromo exceisior cards, price per set #1 ; parti 
wicking easter, friendship, remembrance, 225 a 121 Cli St, Springfield, 
4 ne ear, i — 
5, 15, 20 and 25¢ per dozen, ives 


A CLASSICAL TEACHER 


ber and kinds of cards wanted, and w li p ¥ i 
list, order blanks, return envelo Is wanted for next Autumn, in one of our best private 
rder. 


Stampstaken. Please send a trial o FINE ART Pon schools. A christian gentleman, a first-class scho/ar, 
Co, Pa MISHING | vraduated from one our best colleges, and experi- 
WANTED, 


enced in fitting young men for college. A single man 
preferred, Salary 
A position tojteach Natural Science with Laboratory 


$1000, and a good home. 
work.@ Nine y perience, and best ef ref: 4 
Sty Providence, 


not care to order samples send any amount you wish ; stating num. 


N. E, Bureau of Ed 


Apply imm ly to 
wens HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Address N. 8., 
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They have already bee : adopted for and and are now i ing in the public schools of Ss | ial il 
LAWRENCE, MASS 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS., 
GLOUCESTER, MAS8., 
NASHUA, N. H., 
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commissioner to secure the exhibit of the Warsaw schools 
speaks loudly in praise of the work of the teachers of Indiana. 


State Editor, On10N C. Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

lowa.—Supt. G. W. Samson, of Tama City, goes to Bell 
Plaine, and Mr. Walter Irvin, of Forest City, succeeds Mr. 
Samson at Tama. Supt. A. C. Hart will remain in Grinnell 
pext year.——Mr. Amos Hiatt has been elected superintendent 
of the E. Des Moines schools.——Des Moines and Marshall- 
town high schools visited Iowa College May 29. Mr. R. Turney 
remains in Lenox another year, and Supt. H. B. Larrabee in 
Creston. ——Marshalltown contracts this year by electing fewer 
teachers; a doubtful policy.——Supt. Dan Miller, of Jasper 
County, has prepared and issued in pamphlet form a course of 
study for the rural schools.——Mrs. L. M. Wilson, for a num- 
ber of years principal of Irving School, W. Des Moines, has 
been elected city superintendent of schools, west side.——The 
Dubuque Republican papers are urging the claims of Mr. H. 
L. Peet for state superintendent. He was forced to resign the 
principalship of the high school for having taken part with the 
Republicans in the campaign last fall.——A number of Iowa 
men have expressed their determination to go to Saratoga. —— 
Prin. L. B. Carlisle, of Tipton, has some opposition in his 
town because he is related to ex-Speaker Carlisle, and at times 
exercises the rights of an American in expressing his opinions. 
——The Iowa Reading Circle is getting a good start, and is 
fortunate in having a good committee to keep it moving. 

The teachers of West Des Moines presented Mr. L. W. Parish 
with a fine gold watch on his retirement from the superintend- 
ency of the city schools. The high esteem in which he is 
held by his teachers is also shared by the school men of the 
state. ——Powesheik County Normal Institute will be held at 
Brooklyn, beginning Aug. 3 ; conductor, City Supt. R. Saun- 
derson, of Burlington ; associate instructors, Profs. Macy, 
Bartlett, and Saylander. Lectures will be given by City Supt. 
Henry Sabin, of Clinton, and Dr. J. C. W. Cox, of the Brook- 
lyn M. KE, Church.——The Masters’ Oration, at the commence- 
ment exercises of Simpson College this year, was given by Mr. 
S. E. Wilson, B.S., superintendent of Page County. 


MicsieAN.—The friends of education note with regret the 
failure of the bill to provide a more efficient mode of school 
supervision in the several counties. Evidently many of our 
legislators are not in favor of good schools, and never were, 
even when they were boys. A little wholesome training in 
youth would have prevented some of the foolishness of later 


ears. 
j The Michigan authorities would do well to profit by the 
institute plan which has proved so successful in New York. 
Two competent instructors with continuous eevee would ac- 
complish more than a hundred occasional workers, who only 
get fairly started in the short time of their employment. 
Professor Greeson, of Grand Rapids, will make a coasting 
trip on Lake Superior during the summer vacation.——Prof. 
Alex. Agassiz favored the people of Calumet and vicinity with 
a lecture on the “‘ Rock Caves and Pagodas of India,’’ during 
his May visit to the great copper mine. ——The Orchard Lake 
Military Academy has a graduating class of sixteen cadets this 
year. 


Randolph Rogers, the eminent sculptor, is about to 
send from Rome to Ann Arbor, as a gift to the University 
of Michigan, casts of all the works he has completed. These 
number about seventy, and include several of the best known 
monuments commemorative of events in the civil war, statues 
of eminent statesmen, military and naval officers,tand ideal 
statues, which have won renown for the artist. This collec- 
tion, added to the works of art now by the Univer- 
sity, and to the 700 pictures bequeathed to the institution by 
the late H. C. Lewis, will form a larger and finer gallery of art 
than is to be found in any other university in this country. 


MissounI —The Missouri State Teachers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Great Springs (Brownsville), June 
23-25. An interesting program has been published. and the 
occasion will prove of much value to the teachers of that great 
state. Among the names of speakers we notice some of the 
foremost educational men and women of that section of the 
country. Among these we observe Prof. Inman E. Page, a 
graduate of Brown University, now of Jefferson City. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn. 

MINNESOTA.— During the past year St. Paul public schools 
collected for tuition from pupils outside of the city some $800, 
which is to be used to purchase books for the school libraries 
— Assistant Supt. Pendergast has lectured before large audi- 
ences at the institutes at Albert Lea and Hutchinson. ——The 
usual examinations are in progress in the graded schools of 
the state. The results in the Owatonna schools are highly 
commended.——lIt is reported that the position of primary 
principal, for several years in vogue in the Minneapolis public 
schools, is to be abolished. 

Supt. W. M. Vest, of the Faribault public schools, has been 
reélected for the ensuing year at a salary of $1,500 per annum. 
Professor West ie giving excellent satisfaction.——Supt. S. 8. 
Parr has been reélected to his old position in the Rochester 
schools at a salary of $1500——Supt. B. M. Reynolds, of Fer- 
gus Falls, and his entire corps of teachers have been reélected 
another year. —— Twenty-two of Red Wing’s twenty-three 
teachers have been reélected——Mankato High School has 
graduated a class of 12,—5 gentlemen and 7 ladies. The ex- 
ercises were very interesting, and listened to by a large audi. 
ence.——The graduating exercises at the three normal schools 
took place the 27th of May. and were unusually interesting. 

The three state normal schools have sent out another corps 
of well-equipped teachers to meet the educational demand of 
Minnesota. The classes graduated from the three institutions 
recently numbered the nh Winona, 40; Mankato, 19; 
St. Cloud, 17; total, 76.——D. Steward, of St. Charles, has 
been elected superintendent of the Rochester public schools, 
vice 8. 8. Parr, who did not accept the offered position, and 
who will shortly return to his old home in Indiana.——Hon. 
M. H. Dannell, of Owatonna, will deliver the address before 
the graduating class of the Rochester High School, on June 
18.——The Stillwater High School has graduated a class of 
three,—one gentleman and two ladies.——R, E. Dewfield has 
been reélected superintendent of the Mankato public schools, 
at a salary of $1,600 per year.——Anoka High School graduat- 
ing exercises occurred on the evening of June6 The gradu- 


ating class consisted of two gentlemen and five ladies, On 
the Saturday following there was an exhibit of the work done 
by the pupils in all the ey pete of the schools.——The 
School Board of Albert Lea has reélected E. Chilcoat principal 
for the ensuing year.——The graduating exercises of the Red 
Wing High Schoo! were held at the Casino, on Friday, June 5. 
The large hall was filled by an appreciative audience. The 
ao} class consisted of six ladies and six gentlemen. —— 

he St. Paul High School has been placed on the accredited 
list of the Michigan University, so that graduates from the 
school may enter the university without farther examination. 


THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


The Concord Summer School will open for a seventh term 
on Tuesday, July 16, 1885, at 9.30 a. m., and may continue 
three weeks. The lectures in each week will be eleven; they 
will be given morning and evening, except Saturday evenings, 
on the six secular days (in the morning at 9 30 o’clock. and in 
the evening at 7 30) at the Hillside Chapel, near the Orchard 
House. The following is the programme of lectures. 

July 16th,— 730 p m,, Mr. Albee; 17th,— 930 am., Mrs, Cheney; 7 30 

m., Mr. Snider; 18th,—930a.m., Dr. Bartol ; 20th,—9.30 am, Prof. 

arris; M 
a m., Mr. Emery; 

Harris ; 24th,—9 30 a.m., Mr. 
idan; 25th, 


30 
.m., Prof. Harris ; 28th,— 9 30 a._m., Mr, Sni- 
der ; 7.30 p m., Davidson ; 29th.—9.30 a.m, Mr. Hawthorne ; 7.30 
P m., Mr, Fiske ; 30th,—9,30 a.m., Dr. Holland; 7.30 p.m., Prof. 3 
ist, 9.30 a.m., Dr, Peabody. 

The general subjects for this year will be,—I. ‘* Goethe’s 
Genius and Work ;” II. ‘Is Pantheism the Legitimate Out- 
come of Modern Science ?”’ 

I. Goethe's Genius and Work.— Under this head will come 
lectures on,— 


1, Goethe and Modern Science; 8° Hant. 
2. Goethe and Religion; by Rev. Dr. R. A. Holland. 
-  Seaave Relation to Kant and Spinoza in Philosophy; by Mr. 
n. 
4. Goethe’s Faust; by Prof. Harris. 
5. Goethe’s Youth; by Prof. H. 8. White, of Cornell University. 
6. The “ Ewig-Weibliche ” ; by Mrs. E. D. Cheney. 
7. Goethe’s Faust; by Mr. D. J. Snider. 


8. Grethe’s Relation to English Literatare; by Mr. F. B. Sanborn. 

9, Pcésies Lyriques de Goethe; by M. Réné de Poyen Relleisie, 

10, The Novellettes in“ Wilhelm Meister’’ ; by Prof. Harris. 

11, ** Wilhelm Meister’ as a Whole; by Mr. D. J. Snider. 

12, Goethe and Schiller; by Rev. Dr. Bartol. 

18, The Women of Goethe; by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

14, The Elective Affinities; by Mr. 8. H. Emery, Jr. 

15 Goethe's Titanism; by Mr. Thomas Davidson. 

16. Goethe's Self-Cualture; Mr. Albee. 

17. Child-life as portrayed Goethe’s Works; by Mrs. Caroline K, 
Sherman of 

18. Wilhelm Meister and Hawthorne's Donatello; by Mr. Jullan 
Hawthorne, 19. Goethe as Playwright; by Mr. William A. Partridge. 

II A Symposium: Is Pantheism the Legitimate Outcome of 
Modern Science? — Papers by Rev. Dr. Peabody, Mr. John 
Fiske, Prof. Harris, Prof. Howison and others. 

Readings from Thoreau; by Mr. H. G. O. Blake; and Read- 
ings from Mr. Alcott’s Diaries will also be given. 

Slight changes in the anes eee may hereafter be made, 


and other names may be added to the list of lecturers. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


SUPERINTENDENTS, Principals of Schools, 
and all school officials, will find in the session 
of the School of Methods at Saratoga an oppor- 
tunity such as was never before offered, to be- 
come posted in reference to the newest and 
best methods of teaching. Instruction will be 


care of the Voices of Children. 


Lexington (Mass.) Normal Class in Vocal Music, 1885. 


Mr. H. E. Hour will give a course of lessons in the Science and Art of Teaching Vocal Music, at LEXINGTON, MASS., commencing Monday, August 17, 
and continuing two weeks, for the instruction of such as desire to qualify themselves to teach Vocal Music in the schools. These lessons will have special reference 
to theteach'ng of,—1. The Development of Tone Perception ; 2. The naming of Pitch and Length of Sounds as relative mental objects ; 3. The acquisition of that 
conception of the relative pitch and length of sounds which must precede correct utterance, and sbould precede all representation ; 4. The proper development and 
For further information address 


HM, E, HOLT, Box 3138, Boston, Miass. 


given by such well-known specialists as Prof, 
Payne, University of Michigan; Prof. Balliet, 
Cook County Normal School; Prof. De Graff, 
Washington, D. C,; N. A. Calkins, Supt. of 
Schools, New York; H. E, Holt, Instructor of 
Music, Boston; L. W. Anderson, English High 
School; C. F. Carroll, Principal Connecticut 
Normal School ; Dr. C. C. Rounds, Prinei- 
pal New Hampshire Normal School; R. C. 
Metcalf, Supervisor, Boston, and many others. 

Superintendents and principals cannot afford 
to lose the valuable and practical lessons given 
by these instructors. New apparatus and im- 
proved text-bcoks will receive due attention. 
Manager King now informs us that there is a 
certainty of a large school. Clubs for attend- 
ance are being formed in various cities. We 
advise our patrons to attend. For particulars 
in reference to reduced railroad rates, etc., 
— Charles F. King, Boston Highlands, 

ass. 


THE 


SUMMER COLLEGE 
OF LANGUAGES, 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


REDUCED RAILROAD FARES. 


A circular giving full information, will be sent to 
to applicants by either 


DR. rm SAUVEUR, Germantown, Pa., 
Mr. WM, A: DEERING, Burlington, Vt. 


SAUVEUR 


shorthand 
who can type-write his notes woul 
than a 


Coming Man.” 


in many schools. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPE-WRITER 


THE HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENT IN 
WRITING MACHINES IN THE WORLD. 


“Tadvise parents to have all their boys and 
and 
8 


eat Greek scholar.” — Charles Reade on 
Type-writing is already taught 
It affords drill 


THE NEW-ENGEAND 
Bureau of Education 


has been in successful operation for ten years, and has 
been constantly extending its lines and. acreasing its 
business until it embraces all the States and 'Territorier, 
with Canada Its 2000 constant members,including many 
of the leading educators in every department of instruc- 
tion and supervision,from the primary school to the col- 
lege, are nearly all now employed, but seek promotion. 
School officers who can offer better salaries, learning 
this fact, know where to apply for teachers of estab- 
lished reputation. We have never been to in- 
crease our very moderate charges, [$2 00 for two years 
membership, and four per cent, on one years ary], 
nor to resort to the dodge of free registration (which 
would call in all the'tramps),and of an in commis- 
sion (which must prove a burden to the better class of 
members.) With the liberal patronage which has been 
ven us, we have not seen the necessity or justice of 
emanding from five to seven per cent. commission. 
And ve propose atill to go on “in the even tenor of 
our way,” and to deserve the continued confidence of 
teachers and school officers by our earnestness and 
fidelity to their mutual interests, All ladies and gentle- 
men not already members, who desire e gagements or 
for the next school year should now regis. 
. Circulars and forms of application sent free by 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
16 Hawley St., Boston. 


ris tdught 
and w 
afer from poverty 
The 


“Barlett’s Summer Art Shao)” 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
Term Begins JULY 20, and Ends AUG. 19. 


oe School is under the direction of G. H. BARTt 

Master o Boston Freehand 
Drawing Schools. 

The School was established in 1883, and ita primary 

ustrial Drawing 
may be desirous of teaching the same. = ba a a 


Instruction is also given in Oil and Water.color Pain 
ing from Still-life, Land and Seascape 


THE SPECIAL CLASS FOR 


TEACHERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS|"™ 


Will be continued as usual. 
In this class a course of Lectures will be given 
- BARTLETT, in Methods Teaching 
in the Public Schools 
For circulars, apply at once to 
BARTLETT, 
ut 27 Tremont Bow, Boston, Mass. 


For certificates entitling to reduced rates, the pupils 
should apply only to Mz. DEERING, as above. 


TEACHERS’ VAGATIONS. 


During the Summer months teachers can go to the 


Mountains or Seashore, 
ne day to securing sub- 
‘or 


and 
scri 


“Our Little Ones and The Nursery,” 


make sufficient money d the season, from the 
liberal commission offered by the publishers, to 


Pay all their Expenses. 


To most teachers this little magazine Is familiar, as 
it is largely used in schools throughout the country as 
a supplementary Reader. To any others a sample copy 
sent free, on application to the publishers. 


Confidential Terms sent to any Teacher. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHINC CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


TENOGRBAPHERS, ATTENTION! 
A young man wishes instruction in Thornton’s sys- 


tem of short-hand. Address A, E, B., 47 Main Street, 
Cambridgeport, Mass, 


in spelling, punctuation, capital- 
ization, and composition; and, 
moreover, as Mr. Charles Reade 
says, type- writing is a valuable 
trade or profession. 

Again, probably no other inven- 
tion of this century has done so 
much to relieve overworked lit- 
erary and professional men from 
nervous strain as the Remington 
Type-writer. 

Latest improvements still further in- 
crease its value. 

Send for pamphlet and full particulars. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


339 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


523 
MILK 
For Children PAST Teething. 


Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILE CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 


Congress Hall, 


SARATOGA, NEW YORK. 


The headquarters of Tux Nationa. 
EpucaTionat Association. One of 
the best hotels in the country. Members 
will be entertained at $2.50 per day for 
gentlemen, and $2.25 per day for ladies ; 
it being understood that at these prices 
two persons occupy one room, 
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Some Late Publications. 
George Eliot and Other Studi : Funk & Wegualis, NY $1 50 
and A 3 Cleveland 
Essays and Speeches. ° Black D Appleton & Co, N ¥ 4 50 
Index Rerum. New rev. ed. . ° + Todd Baker & Taylor, N x 2 50 
Studeots’ Manual. Todd “ ‘ 1 50 
The Vocalist. Ryan A 8 Barnes & Co, N ¥ 70 
Works of Virgil. ° A8 Barnes & Co, N 1 
Clinical Studies on the Diseases of the Eye. e Arit P Blakiston, Sons & Co, Phila 2 50 
Alcoholic Drinks. well Chapin & Kerr, Rochester, NY 15 
The Study of Politics. ‘ tans : Fox The Colegrove Book Co, Cin,O 10 
Children’s Day. Hazard Cong. 8. 8. & Pub. Soc, Boston 5 
Tales of a Grandfather, (Childrens C.8.) Vol I. Scott Ginn & Company. Boston 50 
Victor Hugo, (H. F. 8. Barlow Harper & Bros, 25 
Betwixt My Love and Me, (H. F, 8. L., 369.) . « “ 2 15 
Home Letters. . +  Disrealt “ 2 
Louisa. 2 vols. Macquoid “ “ “ each 25 
Birds in the Bush. Torrey Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 25 
Talks Afield. e Bailey “ “ 1 00 
Husband and Wife. Gray “ “ “ « 100 
Down the Ravine. Murfree “ “ “ 1 00 
Cambridge Bible for Schools. . Hosea Macwillan & Co, N 90 
Properties of Matter. it “ 2 25 
Zoroaster. . = Crawford “ “ 1 50 
Verses of a Collegian. Gerstle G@ P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 00 
Heroand Leander. Zache “ “ 1 00 
Sagpeotion Sketches of Graduates of Harvard Coll. Sibley Chas W Sever 5 00 
Healthy Foundations for Houses. . ° ° Brown D Van Nostrand. N ¥ 50 
Guide to American Medical Stadents. P e Hase W Wood & Co, N 1 25 
Carlyle’s Works. John BR Alden, NY each 144 
By Shore and Sedge. Brete Harth Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 00 
At the Red Glove. . : . : . Reinhart Harper & Bros, N Y 1 50 
Boots and Saddles, “ “ “ 1 50 
The Common Sense of the Exact Sciences.  . Clifford D Appleton & Ce, 1 50 
PUBLISHER'S NOTES. | MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE invite special attention to the advertise- 
ment of A. J. Johnson & Co., 11 Great Jones 
Street, New York, and E. B. Fairchild, 79 Milk 
Street, Boston, on the last page of Tuz JouR- 
MAL. Johnson’s New Universal Cyclopedia, 
under the chief editorial charge of the distin- 
guished American scholars, President Barnard 
of Columbia College, and Professor Guyot, the 
eminent Swiss naturalist and geographer, is an 
entirely original work, both as relates to its 
plan and its subject-matter, and even in the 
structure of its articles. It will be found very 
full on American subjects, and to contain more 
and better information than can be found in 
an ordinary library of one thousand volumes, 
and as ready a book of reference as Webster’s 
Dictionary, and to hold the same relation to 
the facts of history, science, literature, and 
miscellaneous subjects which that work holds 
to words. Nowadays every student, every 
teacher, and writer,—indeed every thoughtful 
man and woman,—feels that a cyclopedia is 
indispensable to one’s work, and the only 
question is, “ Which shall It he?” To those 
asking this question we take pleasure in sug- 
gesting a careful perusal of the advertisement. 


ImPORTANT.—Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transfer of Baggage by stopping at 
the Grand Unien Hotel, opposite sald depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore 1 Road, 
via Weebawken Ferry, by taking the 424 street Horse 

at Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 
10 minutes for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 
600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upwards day. 
Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, 46, L 
and Wine Rooms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other stricti 
first-ciass hotel in the city. Guests’ baggage delivered 
te and from Grand Central Depot, 


ALL teachers interested in vocal music should 
read the announcement of H. E. Holt, in Tox 
JouRNAL of this week. Mr. Holt has no supe 
rior in any country asa teacher of music in 
schools, snd his Normal Class at Lexington, 
Mass., to be held, for two weeks, commencing 
August 17, is a rare opportunity to get the ad- 
vantages of a course of lessons on the Science 
and Art of Teaching Vocal Music by an ac- 
knowledged master of the subject. 


ADVicE TO Mornuers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 


sleep by relieving the child from pain, the 
little b awakes as “‘ bright as a button.” 
It is pleasant to taste. It soothes the 


child the gums, allays al) pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether 

from or other causes. 25 cts. s bottle. 


IF you WISH to KNOW 

what ELOCUTION is, and 
HOW to STUDY it, join July Class 
taught by WALTER K. FOBES, 
author of “ ELOCUTION SIMPLI- 
FIED.” Address him at NORTH CAM- 
BRIDGE STATION, Boston, Mass. [524 b 


WANTED, 


In a first-class boarding school in New Engiand, a lad 
of cuiture and experience, who is especially fitted rf 
teach ARITHMETIO, GRAMMAR, ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION, GEOGRAPHY, and this line of studies. Tue 
t must be a natural disciplinarian, and skilled 
$700 


—Pray tell us, ladies, if you can, who is 
that highly-favored man, who, though he’s 
married many a wife, may be a bachelor all 
his life. A clergyman. 


—I would recommend Ely’s Cream Balm to 
any one having Catarrh or Catarrhal Asthma. 
I have suffered for five years so that I could 
not lie down for weeks at atime. Since I have 
been using the Balm I can lie down and rest. 
I thank God that you ever invented such a 
medicine. — Fkanx P. BuBLEIGH, Farming- 
ton, N. H 

— What force or strength can’t get through, 
I with gentle touch can do; and many in the 
street would stand, were I not as a friend at 
hand. A key. 


— Don’t you doit. Don’t suffer any longer 
with the pains and aches of Rheumatism, 
which makes life a burden to you. Relief, 
speedy and permanent, can be procured at the 
nearest drug store, in the form of Kidney- 
Wort. Elbridge Malcolm of West Bath, Maine, 
says: ‘I was completely prostrated with 
Rheumatism and Kidney troubles, and was 
not expected to recover. The first dose of 
Kidney-Wort helped me. Six doses put me on 
my feet, it has now entirely cured me, and I 
have had no trouble since.’’ 


— I am taken from a mine, and shut up ina 
wooden case, from which I am never released, 
and yet I am used by almost everybody. A 
lead pencil 


— For constitutional or scrofulous catarrh, 
and for consumption induced by the scrofulous 
taint, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the true remedy. 
It has cured numberless cases. It will stop 
the nauseous catarrhal discharges, and remove 
the sickening odor of the breath, which are 
indications of scrofulous origin. 


— Use me well and I’m everybody, scratch 
my back and I’m nobody. A looking-glass. 


— My son, aged nine years, was afflicted 
with Catarrh ; the use of Ely’s Cream Balm 
effected a complete cure — W. E. Hamman, 
Druggist, Easton, Pa. 50 cts. a package. See 
advertisement. 


— There is a thing that no is, and yet 
it has aname; ’tis sometimes tall, and some- 
times short, it joins our walks, it joins our 
sport, and plays at every game. A shadow. 


w@~ A Thing of Beauty. The most brilliant 
shades possible, on all fabrics, are made by the 
Diamond Dyes. Unequaled for brilliancy and 
durability. 10c. atdruggists. Send 2c. for 32 
Sample Colors, Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


— What is the most wonderfal acrobatic 
feat? For a man to revolve in his mind, 


— A good memory should always be culti- 
vated when ordering stationery to remember to 
include some of Esterbrook’s Steel Pens, 


at 
most interes literary and famil 
published, Each number i pages 64 
columns, filled with | and instructive reading matter 
and beautiful illustrations. It contains continued and short 
stories, sketches and poems by the best authors, wit and humor, 
useful miscellany, etc. Jt be eent Free for Six Months 
will send us Twenty-five 

ip pay the cost of this advertisement. This great offer 
is made solely to introduce the paper into homes where it is not 
taken. Five subscriptions will be sent for $1.00. Address: 
&. H. MOORE & O0., 27 Park Place, New York. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 
Br A. D. MAYO, 
Cloth, 19mo, 200 pp., $1.00. 

Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING 00., 


380 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


The Best and Most Reliable! 
Cutter’s New Physiological Charts, 


OR, HUMAN AND COMPABATIVE 


ANATOMICAL PLATES. 


Nine in Number. Mounted on Masiin, including Rollers, Per Set, $12.00, 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW SCIENCE SERIES. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS and ACADEMIES. 
THE LATEST AND BEST TEXT-BOOKS ON 


Astronomy, Chemistry, Physiology, and Natural Philosophy, 


RECOMMENDED AND INDORSED BY THE BEST EDUCATORS AND AUTHORITIES. 


LIPPINCOTT’S POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


COMPLETE IN SIX BOOKS. 


Teachers prefer the PoruLAR SERIES OF READERS because they are in harmony with the pr ve 
educational cntiment of the times. The Series is approved by leading Educators and Teachers from al! 


sections of the country. 


WORCESTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 


THE STANDARD ON SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, and DEFINITION. 
These Dictionaries contain more Words than any other of Similar Grade, 


Liberal terms will be made for introduction. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 & 717 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
F. M. AMBROSE, UX. Z. Agent, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their pours of study, should secure copies of our Emter- 


limear Series of Classics which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
word, in English. The Weaeetingnes have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Specimen and free. 
416 CHAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE TEACHER'S HANDY LIBRARY. 


Books Every Teacher Needs. 
SCHOOL-KEEPING: How to Do It. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D., 


Author of “ The Class-book of Prose and Poetry,” “ Glean: from “ School-life Experience,” 
** Teacher’s Manual,” «’Parents’ etc. 


THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK TO TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED. 
A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 


I. Tpeez and Practice ; II. How to Begin; III. How to Govern; IV. How to Teach; V. Physical 
Culture; VI. Morals and Manners; VII. Temperance in Schools. 


Retall Price, 75c. <A Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer, postpaid, for 7 5c. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Ph.D., 


Managing Editor Journal of Education; for Twenty Years Senior Principal of lish and Classical School 
Providence, R. I,; author of various works, Historical, en ucational, etc. ‘ 


This book is a pore’ from actual experience in the school-room. It contains twenty-five “ Talks.” The 
book was written for the benefit of both teachers and pupils. It is finely printed and well bound. 


A Specimen copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer, postpaid, for 75 cts. 


QUIZ ZISM, AND ITS KEY. 


THE HANDY HANDBOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


Especially Valuable for Teachers.—Something New for Every Day.—Six Hundred Interesting  ueries and 
Answers.—Capital Companion for the Home Circle.—A Valuable Aid in Oral Teaching —Ready Help 
Over Hard Places —A Well Full of Sweet Waters. — Quick Answers to Puszling Questions. 

A Bure Cure for Dull Pupils.—Unequaled for General Exercises. 


Such are some of the good words of ’ 
Heips in the school-room. spoken of this new work. Teachers will find it one the most valuable Daily 
Retail Price, $1.00, 


12mo,withIndex. . . . 
4 Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher or School Officer for 75 cts. 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators, 


FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL. 


Size, 20 x 24 inches. Heavy Cardboard. * «© «© « « « « Price Reduced to 50 cents each. 
— SERIES I. 
HORACE MANN, GEO. PEABODY, BARNAS SEARS, FROEBEL, AGASSIZ 
— SERIES 
HON. JOHN BATON, LLD., REV. A. D. MAYO, HON. J. D. PHILBRI LL.D., 
COL. P. W. PAREER, HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. si 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE WANT GOOD AGENTS, 


OF BOTH SEXES, 


To Canvass for Educational Books and Papers. 
Experienced canvassers easily earn from $10 to $30 a week. Address for 


terms and territory, THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 
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Maryland, My Maryland.” 
Lovely anaghters, and mean.” 

‘* My farm lies in a rather low and miasmatic 
situation, and 

Wy wife!” 

“Who 

“ Was a very pretty blond !”’ 

Twenty years ago, became 

Sallow!”’ 

Hollow-eyed!”’ 

Withered and aged!” 

Before her time, from 

‘Malaria vapors, though she made no par- 
ticalar complaint, not being of the grampy 
kind, yet causing me great uneasiness. 

‘A short time ago I purchased your remedy 
for one of the children, who bad a very severe 
attack of billiousness, and it occurred to me 
that the remedy might help my wife, as I found 
that our little girl upon recovery bad 

Lost!” 

‘Her sallowness, snd looked as fresh as a 
new-blown daisy. Well, the story is soon told. 
My wife, to-day, has gained her old-time beauty 
with compound interest, and is now as hand- 
some a matron (if I do say it myself) as can be 
found in this country, which is noted for pretty 
women. And I have only Hop Bitters to thank 
for it. 

“The dear creature just looked over my 
shoulder, and says I ‘can flatter equal to the 
days of our courtship,’ and that reminds me 
there might be more pretty wives if my brother 
farmers would do as I havedone.”’ 

Hoping you may long be spared to do good, 
I thankfully remain, 

C. L. JAmEs, 


BELTSVILLE, Prince George Co., Md., 
May 26th, 1883. 


None genuine without a bunch of green — 
on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous stuff 
with “ Hop” or “ Hops” in their name. 


GAIN 


Health and Happiness. 


DO AS OTHERS 


HAVE DONE. 


Are your Kidneys disordered? 


ere, atta brought me from my grave, as it 


Deveraux, 


e your nerves weak? 
* Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 
¢ Goodwin, Ed. Christian Monitor Cleveland, O. 


Have wou Bright's Disease? 
eer ort cured me when my water was just 
like chalk and 


Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 
Suffering from Diabetes? 
ist 


© most successful remedy I have 
almost immediate relief.” 
Philli C. Ballou, Monkton, V 


Have you Liver Complaint 2 


ort ty me of chronic Li 


Is sedout Back lame and aching? 
{1_ bottle) cured mew hen I wasso 

to roll, of 
Talmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you. Kidney Disease? 
ort made me pound in Ite liver and kidneys rs 
essf u 
a box" Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


ou Constipated ? 
“Kidne Are you | uses easy evacuati 
me after 16 years use of cher edicines 
Nelson son Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
remedy -Wort has done better than any other 
have ever used in my practice 
Dr. ht. K, Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


; Are you u Bilious? 
dney-Wort has done me more good than any 
medy I have ever taken.” 

Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


rmanently cured me of bleeding 
recommended it to me." 
. H. Horst, Cashier hier M. Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you ‘Rheumatism racked ? 
‘= rt cured me, after 1 was given up to 


die by; ath 
physicians an iad d suffered thi 


If you would B: anish Disease 
1 and gain Hoa Take 


THE BLOOD CLEANSER. 


SUPERINTENDENTS, 


her Schoo ed with 
heel 


taken. 
110 ‘Hickory 


le » 2 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the striking 
advertisement of Stimpson Pencil Sharpener 
in Toe JounnaL of this week, by George 
Frost & Co., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
No invention of modern times is more useful 
for use in schools, and for general office uses, 
than this Sharpener. It is equally effective 
for lead or slate pencils; simple in operation, 
durable in construction, rapid, cleanly, and ab- 
solutely positive in accomplishing its work. 
Any child can use it; price $5.00. The Sharp- 
ener, packed, weighs about 9 Ibs., so it cannot 
be sent by mail. Orders on which the full 
price ($5.00 each) is paid, and which come 
from within the New England states, will be 
sent by express, prepaid. On orders from other 
states, Messrs. Frost & Co, will rebate to the 
purchaser one-half of the express charges, 
which they will remit on receipt of statement 
of the amount paid. We have tested the 
Stimpson Pencil Sharpener, and can bear tes- 
timony to the fact that it accomplishes all the 
owners claim for it. It will save the cost in 
pencils and time in one term in any school. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.& $1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Bunions 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25¢ 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 
Ginn & Co, Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago, have prepared a complete catalogue of 
books published by them, together with an- 
nouncements of new books in preparation. It 
includes standard text-books in English Liter- 
ature, Classics for Children, English Gram 
mars, Latin and Greek books, Mathematics, 
Geographies, Globes and Maps, Science, Music, 
Philosophy, History, Modern Languages, Edu- 
cational Classics, Sanskrit, Avestan, and He- 
brew, and a valuable list of miscellaneous 
books. The catalogue contains an outline of 
each book, and an extended list of testimonials 
from teachers and others. All in want of 
books of the above description should obtain 
this catalogue, which is sent on application. 


just published Birds in the Bush, by Bradford 
Terry, which contains eleven as charming et 
says upon bird-life as are to be found between 
the covers of any of John Burrough’s books. 
The essays make it clear that we must reckon 
Mr. Torrey as a comrade of Thoreau and Bur- 
roughs and Wilson Flagg and others who have 
had the knack of discerning closely and dis- 
closing delightfully the secrets of the natural 
world, and the whisperings of the lower forms 
of animal life. It is a delightful sammer book, 
showing a fineness of observation, an enthusi- 
astic love of birds, and a charm of style which 
will make it welcome to all lovers of birds, 


Price, $1 25. 


Joun B, ALDEN, 393 Pearl Street, New York 
City, has ready Obiter Dicta, which is a most 
delightful book, It abounds in charming pas- 
sages, stimulating thought, and is cleverly 
written. Price, by mail, 40 cents. 


CONSUMPTION CURED, 


© vege remedy for the y 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchi oe 
tarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, also 

a positive and radical cure of Nervous Debility, and all 
Nervous Complaints, after having tested h.. wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his 
duty to make it known to his suffering feliows. Actu- 
ated by this motive and a desire to relieve human suf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by mail by 


SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers only — can be obtained throu -— 
the Scheel Bureau department of the CHICAGO 
CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY,—ao in- 
stitution furnishing instruction to *‘amy person 
in any study,’? through direct correspondence with 
eminent lists. Send 10 cents for ques copy of 
c Literary and Educational Journal 

— Schools and families supplied with teachers 
JOURNAL, 162 La Salle St., Chicago. (AGTs. WANTED.) 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1 
Rome, Ga., 10, 1885. 

two years I have had occasion to 

rough the Agency. I 


look this 


613 cow Ob urch NASHVILLE, 


HoveutTon, Mirrurn & Co., Boston, have| tended labo 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOC. 


170 State Chicage, 

New York City: Penn.: Lincoln, Neb. : 
Nashville, Tenn. ‘Oregon. 


We have 500 Vacancies in all grades. 
recommend at once any teacher applying ~ us. 

State your experience, age, references, grade of work 

salary enclose $2.00 fee. 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Mead, A 
inflam mation. 
Heals the Sores. 
Restores the 


Allaye 


Seuses of Taste 
& Smell. A quick 
& pesitive Cure. 


50 cts. at 
60 cts. by mail 
Sample mail, 1 


Send for cirealar, 
KLY BROTHERS, Draggists, Owego, N. ¥. 


LRECTORY. 


COLLEGES. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
I. Department ef Arts, four-years’ classical course. 


Scientific School, five-year course in (a) 
Chemistry, (0) and Mining, (c) Civil Engineer. 

ing to and to technical egrees, P -,C. (Practical 
Chemist), M. E., ©. E., E. M., Architect. 

il. Wharton School of Finance and Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra. 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and proastiee, 
Finance, Banking, Railroading. Ph.B 

1V. Course in English. 
Latin, French, German, Mental oral Philosophy, 
Mathematics, General Science, iastruction 
Biology, | with laboratory work. Degree Ph.B. 

Liberal elections in and between these courses at 
close of Second Year. 

Vv. Course Music, Two-years’ graded course, 


Medical School. Three - years’ "graded course, 
with sot fourth year. Degree M.D 
Bonsall School. Two- years’ graded course. 


1. Veterinary School. Three-years’ 
similar to European schools. Degree V, 
Clinical and reseae a prominent fea- 
ture in these three schoo 
1X. Law School. 


Two years’ course; diploma admits 
to Peunsylvapia Bar. ree of LL. B. 
X. Biological School. Two-years’ course, with ex- 


ratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
Schoo! without examination. ~ eh courses. 
Xl. Dept. of Philosophy. Two-y ’ post grad 
course in numerous subjects lead ing re » degree Ph.D. 
In making making please epartment‘ 
ESSE Y. BURK, Secretary 
5I2q Univ. of Penn., West Philadelphia, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Oo and 
Schools. Opento both sexes, Address the 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 8q., 
Boston. Practicability a speciaity. Circulars. 


Dartmouth ae Hanover, N Address the 
dent, or Prof, E. R. RUGGLES. 344 ax 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
trance examinations, May 31, June 1,and Sept. 
and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALEER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


Voice thoroughly trained, Full 
SCHOOL OF distinct courses for all Professions, 


EXPRESSION. Catalogue Free. 8. 8. CURRY, 
Ph D., Freeman Place, Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gao, GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL 
lished for the advancement of art pe Ey and 


anes of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 
or circular and further particulars apply at the 


school 1679 Washingigs st. n. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
M For Both Sexes, 


At Wo 
‘or particulars, 


E. H, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


MINGHAM, Mass. 

The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, t. 2, 1885. Wor circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, 


Mass, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypmun, A.M, 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D, 
NORMAL CRUSE, W8STFISLD, Mass. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SoTT. 138 
DE-ISLAND SCHOOL, 
course of 3 years. 
PREPABATORY. 
LISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence. 


aa branches. English and Scientific and 
Address Gorr. Rroz, & Principals. 


yeu seen our Educational Portraits 


Teachers’ Agencies, 
EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 


School and Kindergarten Material, eto. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERIOAN SOHOOL LNSTITUTE, 7 East 14th ‘st., N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


in every State and Territory. 
L. B. Lanpis,—Dear Sir: By becoming a 
member of the Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, I 
secured in a short time a wy peteens position in this 
inatitation. Promptness and ess-like management 
characterize the Bureau, and I am prepared to give it 
my hearty and conscientious recommendation 
Yours most respectfully, JUHN LEAR 
Prof. of Natural Sciences, entral Univ. Pella, ia. 
For blank and list of testimonials 
L. LANDIS, Manager, 
520 1 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


to » Schools, and families superior 
, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
for for every dopartent of instruction; recommends 
ts. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG - -FULTON, 


240 us (1) Square, New York, 
WESTERN 


or work 

regieter us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut ; it 
te, are ambitious, and want somethin igher ‘and t bet- 

it is to your interest to register wi 
Many Professors, Superintendents, Princt » Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season. Send for registration-blanks, 
us have name and qualifications. 
MMON BROS., Kansas City, Mo. 


BACHERS Seeking Promotion or a 
Change of Location, and SCHOOL 
BOARDS and ACADEMIES requiring 
the services of PRACTICAL IN- 
STRUCTORS, apply to NORTHAMP- 
TON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, North- 


ampton, Mass. 617 n 
VACANCIES 

To be filled: Two ladies for Painting and French ; 

Gentleman and wife to take charge of emy; Ger- 


Vocal) teachers ; also applicants for large and 
ing number of positions in good schoo)s., 
School property rented and sold, 
J. BANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
BASTERN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 
523 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager of Toe Boston Txacuess’ 
Acrncoy, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 

ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


EsTABLISAED 1880, 


The Central Educational Bureau. 


1613 Chestuut St., Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS. { POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Mutual Plan. 

O. 8. Sec’y. 


D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 


good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach 
ers, Address 

M. T. BOGERS, Manager, 


514tf 36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


The Union Teachers’ Agency. 
1, Provides School Boards and Principals with Teach- 
ers without c 
2, Aids teachers in obtaining positions. 
3. Sells or rents school rties. 
blank and ar sent on request. 
address A. LOVELL "a co., 
16 Astor Place, New YORK, 
N.B. -We have now on our books a large number of 
“ calls for teachers ” at good salaries. 521 tf 


NEW DEPARTURE. 


Good Teachers Registered Free. 
Over 100 vacancies 9th), and more com large 

yarloty; salaries, ry $2500. Register 
Scheel Officers Wanting Teachers will find 

our plan and service better than any hitherto offered. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 

R. E. AVERY, Manager. 2 West 14th St., N.Y. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS ACENCY, 
BIRMINGTON, ALA., 


Aids teachers to securejdesirable positions in the South 
peeves . Enclose stamp for teachers’ a 
orm 


pi. Our Life-size Portraits of Eminent 
ucators are supplied for 50 cts. each. 


man instructor to go South ; Music gee ym and 
increas- 


tional circles warrants the assertion that we cap help 


in 
| 
- 
i 
Us’ 
{ 
tered. 
| 
| 
i 
} 
if 
| 
| 
Are you tormented with Piles? 4 ° 
piles, Dr. 
Ger 
| 
Ladies, are you sufferin po 
cured ys of peculiar ‘ing?. of | 
tt yeral years standing. Many friends use and praise 
Mrs, H. Lamoreaux, Isle La Motte, Vt. 
3 
teachers t 
found the 
pt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
employ teachers, will do well to corsengecd with 
L. R. GWALTNEY, Pres. Shorter College. —s 


400 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. ZXI.—No. 25. 


READY! 


THE MOST NOTEWORTHY BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


THE SENTENCE 


AND WORD BOOK. 


A GUIDE TO WRITING, SPELLING, AND COMPOSITION BY THE WORD AND 
SENTENCE METHODS. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT, 


uthor of “‘ Principles and Practice of Teachi »” “ Geographical Reader,” Natural History 
Readers,” How we Live.” 


MOTTO: “ The letter killeth; but the spirit giveth life.” 


gar Get it, andexamine it, Every good teacher will commend it, and use it. 29 


Sample copy will be sent, post-paid, to any teacher or school officer, on receipt of introductory price, 24 cents eo 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and SAN FRANCISCO. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK OO., 


LOUIS, MO. 


. Prices. 

EYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIO........ $ .25 
SEYMOUR’S NEW METHOD IN BOOK-KEEPING 65 
OURD’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS,. . 
@RAVES’S NEW GRADED SPELLING BOOK...... .15 
WALUS OUTLINES OF ENGLINH HISTORY....... -70 
HOLT?’S FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 


a Catalogues sent on application. 491 az 
FOURTH THOUSAND! 


Battles 2 American Revolution. 
(1775 — 1781.) 


HISTORICAL AND MILITARY ORITICISM, WITH TO- 
POGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATION, 
By Henry B. CARBINGTON, M.A.,LL D., Col. U. 8. A. 


712 » BVO, Price, $6.00. 
*,* A valuable work of reference for every 
and student of histo 


‘A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
lll & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
AGENCY FOR —— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8S, STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAU VEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Lonpos, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
or Fo e cals. 
SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont St., Boston. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.) PUBLISHERS, 


MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, Chestnut St. 

Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

New Grammars. 18 Bromfield St. 
WELL'S Language Series. | BOSTON. 

WAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S Now U. 8. 

BOOORICH'S Child's History. | 

ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. Wabash Ave, 

PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 171 Broadway. 
n’s ato and Hiist’! 

Leighton’s Histery of Rome; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Meetel’s French Course ; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 

lish and Mligher Lessons in En lish ; 
Hatchisen’s Physiclegy and 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. SMITA. 

151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
PUB 


; Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


peper poriaes for introduction in schools, 42 and 
LU. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
For new illustrated circular, address 
A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
493 7 Park Street, BosTor, Mass. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATND WITH MAPS, &c. 

This work is prepared with great care, in the light of 
along expertense as a teacher of the subject, and will 
be found a well-prepared and impartial history of the 
country, written in a style tointerest the pupil in the 
main historical events without wearying with a 
mass of unimportant facts and figures. 

It has been adopted for exclusive use in the Public 
Schools of Boston, Springfield, Taunton, Gloucester, 
Chicopee, Brookline, Medford, Quincy, Easton ,Malden, 
Attleboro, and Leominster, Mass.; Portland, Me.; 

N. H.; Batta- 


via, N. Y¥.; ver, Col.; Minneapolis, Minn, ; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
ham State Normal Schools, etc., etc. 


ucators will do well to examine this book. 
8 men copy will be sent by mail on receipt of 50c. 
rrespondence is invited. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO,, Publishers, 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 


sets ’ 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Fog, | A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 MUSIC BOOKS 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 

Huxicy’s Lessens in Elem. Physiclegy, $1.16 | For Schools and Sunday Schools, Temperance, Mus!- 

Geikie’s Lessons ~ cal and other Meetings and Institutes. For all, 
mm. 

Course of Pr. Ohemistry, .70|Ditson & publish very superior New Music Books. 


J % EKlementary Lessons in Logic 
Stewarv’s im Blem. Physics, 1.10 Fo Sanda Schoo That most successful Sunday 
orehip 
gy toda also the ectly charming Picture Song Book for 


1542z 112 Pourth Ave., New York. dk 
JOHNSON’S GENERAL CYCLOPADIA. 


Pitt. 
; The unrivalled Song G 
THE BEST, LATEST, AND CHEAPEST. For High Schools. ing (60 cs.) by ©. Emerson. 


THOROUGHLY NEW and ORIGINAL ! Instructions, and the best of Songs. 

A work especially adapted to the Family, School, an 

plate maps of each State and the for-| Songs, Semg Bells (50 cts.) by L. O. Emerson. 

eign countries ; interest and statistical tables ; colored . omni 

charts, etc. it has 26 Associate and 7 Assistant For Primary Sehools, The best of Iittle 

Editors, with contributions from eminent scholars in books, gay with pictures 
and sweet with nice poetry and m » Gems fer 


all parts of the world. The names of the writers are 
appended to their articles, a feature peculiar to our! 4» isle Singers (30 cts.) by Emerson and Sw. i 


works It tater thea any 
Territory is fast being allotted. vasse: : -_ 
big money in all sections. Secure field and outfit a' For Kindergartens, Bas 


once. By subscription. Complete in two volumes. 
ddress A. J. JOHNSON & CO. £ 
rior book of plano 
For Piano P layers. 
($1.50 Cloth, $100 Boards.) Aiso, just ready, 


Great Jones St,, New York. 
Leaves of Shamreck, a choice collection of the 


an 

. B. CHILD, 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
eer firat edition is almost gone and the sale 

most musica! Irish airs, arranged for Piano. 

Mailed post-free for the Retail Price, 


will doubtless far surpass that of any Cyclopedia ever 
published. Over 300 agencies est sblished. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

SEND TO 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Prang’s American ONiversity Publishing Co. 
St., New 
ing cities of the country. This system has a 19 “Murray ’ 9 
option than all other systems united. For Circulars and Price-lists. MAURY’S GEOGRAPHIES 
Prang’s Natural Mistery Series for Schools. | LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, 


P % Nav’l. sto ries for ren. 

to be used for dapplementary Reading: SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Sp! dly THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 
hart. For teaching Color in| pp, Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


Fresh Widerese (% cts.) by Emma 


Prang’s Color 
Primary Schools. —— by Boston School Bd.)| 1, Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
Praug’s Drawing Models, 2. Union Arith. Gourse, Com’ Written. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 

Brooks’s and nometry 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 804 
Ranuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


Manuf’ Prang’s School Pencils 
| School Compasses 
address 


For Catalogue particulars 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, School Room Wall Maps 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
= 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo,gloth, $3 50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, g1.50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, 1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. 387 tf 


Routledge’s Historical Course 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
By Maus. HELEN W. PIERSON. 
With Maps and many Illustrations, About 225 pages 
each. Quarto, boards, each $1.00. 
UNITED STATES ENGLAND 
A REVISED AND GERMANY 
ENLARGED EDITION. FRANCE. 
School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 


“ The four volumes; respectively a History of the 
United States, of England, of France, of Germany, in 
words of one syllable, are clever performances, and 
calculated to interest the childish reader. Al! these 
books are brought down to date,”"—New York Nation. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505e0w 9 Lafayettle Pace, New Work. 


pure ‘ong 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


$1.00 and $1.35 
28 of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c, to $25 
Series (30 vols.), 
Series (18 vols.), 4.25 
‘rogress. Enlarged. 50 
Godwin’s of Biography, (new ed. 416 
ngwell’s E Olassies for Sohoole, 1.50 
Treland’s Pocket Olassical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Sch 1.75 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English IAterature A ' 
Chadhourne’e Nawwral 4-38 / Art Of Letter Engraving. 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. -75| PRACTICAL INSTRU 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on LETTER ENG RAVING. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@O.,, 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


For the Use of Jewelers and all En- 
gravers in Metal. 


A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME ON THE 


SUMMER 


SCHOOL 


—- OF —— 


Languages, Art, and Science. 
_AT AMHERST COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASS., 


July Gth to 


TWELVE DEPARTMENTS, .... 


August 7th. 


Prof. A. M. ELLIOTT, of Johns Hopkins University, writes : “The circular for the session of 1885 is most 


attractive. You have able men on your staff.” 
524 For circular, address 


PROF. W. L. MONTAGUE, AmuEnsr, Mass, 


SARATOGA SUMMER SCHOOL, 1885. 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
School of Methods. 


Term of three weeks, July 20th to 4 


Association.) Instraction given in 10 Branches 
and others. 


Sth. 
Profs. Payne, 


(Feollo meeting of the National Educational 
Hoit, De Graff, Culkins, Rownds, 


Porey, Metonlf, Andereon, 
_~ reation and learning pleasantly combined. Tuition and board low. Sixteen page Circular free. 


Adress 


OWAS, F. KING, Manager, BOSTON HIGALANDS, MASS. 


Saratoga Summer School, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELOCUTION 


and all 
| aly 30 te Aug. 15, 


For Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers 
Eleventh Term of wenn” 
stady. Tuition and board low. Summer 


Fall Descriptive Circular free, 
619 


Excursion 


AND ORATORY. 


who have occasion to read or speak in blic. 
Recreation combized with 


ets by rail and water at reduced rates. 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS, 4.M., Prest., 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WE WANT GOOD AGENTS. 


OP conten SEXES, TO CANVASS FOR EDUCATIONAL BOOKS AND PAPERS. 
Experienced canvassers easily earn from $10 to $30 a week. Address for terms 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


and territory, 
2a 


to the publishers. several Experienced Workmen.) Relating to 
Knowledge of Several Alphabets. The For. 
mation of Inscription Cyphers, Monograms, 
ORTER & OATES, the Use and Sharpening of Tools, and the 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, or Methods for 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. By G. E, WHELPLEY. 
NORMAL READERS, 
Astor Place, BUCKWALTER’S SPELLERS, Published by 
NEW YORK. BAUB'S ARITHMETICS. WILEY & SONS, 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM, Bow York. 


Mailed and prepaid on the receipt‘of the price. 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mase. 


RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 
Hawley St., | BLAIR’S RHETORIO. 
BOSTON. 


THOMPSON'S SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
GREELEY’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND, 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
09 
Wabash Ave., | ELDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS, 


CHICAGO. New Edition.) 


( 
BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 462 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE SCHOOLS’ OFFICE, 
Ciry Hatt, 


Mass., April 23, 1885. 


Hon. E, E. 

Dear Sir :—I am late in acknowledging the receipt of your “ Oral 
Lessons in Number.” In addition to being very busy, I have taken the time to 
go through the work very carefully, and I am free to say that it is the most 
thorough and the best manual of the kind I have examined. It is philosophical, 
and seems to cover the whole ground of elementary work in numbers. One of 
the best features of the wor that it seems to have been made with the nature 
and needs of the child-mind in view all through. It is a good long step in advance, 
aud one which I think teachers will appreciate, 

Very respectfully, A. P. STONE, Supt. of Schools. 


WHITE'S ORAL LESSONS IN NUMBER, FOR TEACHERS: Single Sample 
Copy for examination with a v.ew to first introduction, by mail, postpaid, 60 cts. 


Complete Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List of Eclectic Ea. Series sent on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.. Cincinnati and New York. 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


STHARNS WN B. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston. 


| 
| | 
| | 
= 
; | By A. P. STUNE, LL.D. 
i | Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfield, Maes. 
| | 
German Classics for Students. imam 
application. 
| 
| 


